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A STOCK FARMER’S HOME IN CENTRAL NEW YORK 


i. 
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farm shown above. The details of management and methods used in conducting this farm are 

given elsewhere in this issue. The young bull on the’ lawn at the left of the house is Mercedes Sir 
Posch, from the most noted butter fat family*of the herd. He is sired by a son of Alta Posch, who holds the 
world’s two-year-old record of 27 pounds 1.2 ounces butter in a week. Ilis dam is Canary Mercedes 
Brightest 2d, a daughter of Canary Mercedes Brightest, who held the world’s two-year-old record of 21 
pounds 3.1 ounces until Alta Posch wrested it from her, and whose dam is the celebrated Canary Merce- 
des A R O, 25 pounds 2 ounces butter in a week, whose milk in her cfficial test averaged 4.92 per cent 
in butter fat, and who has five daughters and four sisters averaging 4.12 per cent of butter fat. This cele- 
brated young bull was sold recently to Dr E. E. Cady of Orange county, N Y. 


O NE of the most interesting places in Cortland county, N Y, is that of O. U. Kellogg on Riverside 
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State and District Fairs. 


Ala, Birmingham, 
American Institute, N Y City O 


Ark, Rogers, 
Col, Pueblo, 
Fla, Jacksonville, 
Ga, Atlanta, 


Ida, Intermountain, Boise, 


Ill, Springfield, 
Ind, Indianapolis, 
I T, Ardmore, 
Ia, Des Moines, 
Kan, Topeka, 
Ky, Lexington, 
La, Calhoun, 
Me, Lewiston, 
Md, Trimonium, 
Mich, Detroit, 
Minn, Hamllne, 
Mo, Sedalia, 
Mont, Helena, 
Mont, Bozeman, 
Neb, Lincoln, 

N H, Concord, 
N J, Trenton, 


N M, Albuquerque, 


N Y, Syracuse, 
N C, Raleigh, 
O, Columbus, 


Okla Interstate, Blackwell, 


Ore, Salem, 

Pa, Bethlehem, 
S C, Columbia, 

S C, Charleston, 
S D, Huron, 


Tenn, West Union City 
Tex, Central, Bryan, 


Tex, Dallas, 
Tex, West, 


Toronto Industrial, 


Vt, Rutland, 


Kerrville, Ss 


oO 4-14 
31-N 3 
S 26-29 
S$ 11-15 
N 16-26 
O 9-21 

s ios 
S 30-0 7 
S 11-15 
N 13-18 
25-S 1 

S 11-16 
S 18-23 

S 13-15 

S 12-15 

S 5-9 

S 11-16 

S 4-9 

A 21-26 
Oo 2-9 

A 29-S 1 
Ss 1-8 

S 12-15 

S 25-29 

S 18-23 

S 11-16 
O 15-21 

S 4-8 

O 16-21 

S 11-16 

S 5-8 

O 23-27 
O 2-7 

"S 11-15 
S 26-30 

O 17-20 

S 30-0 15 
7-9 
“~ 26-8 12 


Va, Interstate, Lynchburg, 


Wash, No Yakima, 


West Mich, Grand Rapids, 


W Va, Wheeling, 
Wis, Milwaukee, 


Wis, Chippewa Falls, 
Utah, Salt Lake City, 


County and Local Fairs. 


Ohio. 
Adams, West Union, 

S 12-15 

jlen, Lima, 8 12-15 
Ashtabula, Jefferson, 

A 22-24 


Athens, Athens, A 
Attica, Attica, 8S 
Auglaize, Wapakone 
S 26-29 
Belmont, St Clairsville, 
A2-S1 
Bowling Green, Bowling 
Green J 41? 
srown, Georgetown, 
Sardinia, 


A 29- 
Middletown, 
0 


Lrown, 
Butler, 
Carroll, Carrollton, 
O 10-1 
Champaign, Urbana, 
Al5 
Clark, Springfield, 
22-26 
Bantam, 
3 5- 


Clermont, 


Clermont, Boston, 
A2-S1 


Clermont, Owensville, 
A2-S1 

‘linton, Blanchester, 
A 22-4 

Lisbon, 
8 12-14 

Coshocton, etiam, 
O 10-13 


Columbiana, 


Crawford, Bucyrus, 
10-13 
Darke, ae. . 
28-S 
East Cuyahoga, Guagrin 
"alls, 5-8 
Erie, Sandusky, 8 oe "15 
Fairfield, Lancaster, 
O 11-14 
Fayette, Washington 
8 12-15 
Fulton, Ottokee, 8 19-22 
Gallia, Gallipolis, 
A 16-18 


Geauga, Burton, § 12-15 
Greene, Xenia, A 811 
Guernsey, Washington, 
8 26-29 
Hamilton, Cincinnati, 


15-1 
Findlay, 
A 30- 
Kenton, 
A 2 


Harrison, Cadiz, O 
Hartford, Croton, S 13-15 
Jefferson, Smithfield, 
O74 
Kinsman, Kinsman, 
A 29-31 
Knox, Mt Vernon, w 


Licking, Newark, O 3-8 
Logan, Bellefontaine, 
A 22-25 


Lorain, Elyria, 8 19-22 
Madison, London, 
A2-S1 


Mahoning, Canfield, 
8 26-23 


Marion, Marion, §$ 26-29 
Medina, Medina, § 5-7 


Hancock, 


Hardin, 


$2 
‘$1 
3-5 


Meigs, Pomeroy, § 13-15 
Mercer, Celina, A 21-25 
Miami, Troy, 8S 18-22 
Monroe, Wooasfield, 
A HX-S1 
Montgomery, Dayton, 


8 
Morgan, ~McConnells- 
ville, Ss 
Morrow, Mt Gile: A 
O 3-4 
Muskingum, Zanesville, 
3 


§.29 


26-28 


S 19-22 
Napoleon, Napoleon, 
S 5- 
New Breman, New 
Breman, S 5-8 
Noble, Sarahsville, 
12-14 
Paulding, Paulding, 


8 5-8 

Perry, New Lexington, 
S$ 27-29 
O 18-20 


Ravenna, 
S$ 19-22 


Perry, Somerset, 
Portage, 


Preble, Eaton, S 11-15 
Putnam, Ottawa, O 3-7 
Randolph, Randolph, 
O 13-14 
Richland, ———" le d, 
30-$ 2 
Richwood, Riseiea, 
81 19- 9 
Ripley, Ripley, A 8-11 
Rome, Rome, $8 28-29 
Russellville, ae” 
ville, ) 12 
Sandusky, aes. 
O 3-6 


Sciota, Mt Jo¥y, A 29-S 1 
Sciota Valley, Chilli- 
cothe, A 23- 
Seneca, Tiffin, Ss 
Shelby. Sidney, Ss 
Stark, Canton, § 26-2 
Summerfield, Summer- 
field. S$ 19-22 
Summit, Akron O 3-6 
Sycamore, Sycamore, 
O 17-2 
Trumbull, Warren, S 5-7 
Tuscarawas, Canal 
Dover, 
Union, Marysville, 
8 


12-15 
Van Wert, Van Wert, 
8 12-15 


17-20 


Warren, Lebanon, 
8 19-22 

Washington, Marietta, 
5 2-6 
Wayne, Wooster, § 26-28 

Wellington, Welling- 
ton, A 23-25 
West Cuyahoga, Berea, 
8 12-14 

Williams, Montpelier, 
S 12-16 

Wood, Bowling Green, 
S 26-30 

Wyandot, Upper San- 
dusky, O 36 


Florida. 
aaah, J — 


6-26 
Florida, Tampa, N 5 30 


AGRICULTURAL FAIR DATES 


Pe cunsyivanin. 
Armstrong, Da 
Armstrong, Kittaning 


A 15-1 
Bedford, Bedford, O & 
Reading, 0 > 
Towanda, 


3erks, 
sradford, 


Bradford, 
Butler, at A 22 
Carbon, Leh ighton, 

A 2 
Chester, 
Clarion, Clarion, 
Conneaut Lake, 

neaut Lake, 
Corry, Corry, 
Crawf« rd, Cambridge 
Spring 


Cumberland, Carlis le, 


Oxford, 8 27 


S 26-2 
Dauphin, Middletown, 
8 5-8 
Erie, Edinboro, A 15- ot 
Grange, Williams’ 
Grove, A 2-S1 
Huntingdon, Hunting- 
don, S 5-8 
Indiana, Indiana, 
§ 12-15 
Interstate, Seno 
8 - 15 
Brookvill 
Ss 55-8 
Punxsutaw- 
A 2-81 
Madison- 
S 28-29 


Jefferson, 
7 rson, 


ia a wanna, 
ville, 
Lehigh, Allentown, 
§ 19-2 
Dallas, §S 27-30 
Stoneboro, 


Luzerne, 
Mercer, 


Monroe, Stroudsburg, 
A 29-31 


Northampton, Naz. 
areth, 8 12-15 
North umberland, Mil- 
ton, O 3-6 
Perry, Newport, § 19-22 
Pulas ki, Pulaski, 
A 29-81 
Sullivan, Forksville, 
03 
Susquehanna, 
+ rose, 
Tioga, 
Union 


Mont- 
Ss 


Mansfieid, S 
Lewishurg, 
S 26-29 
Washington, surgetts- 
town, O 3-45 
Westmoreiand, Youngs- 
town, S$ 12-15 
York, Hanover, § 12-15 
Cambria, Carrollton, 
8 


Cameron, Keystone, 
> 


Park, 
Center, 


Chester, 


Bellefonte, 


Westchester, 
S12-15 
Dauphin, Gratz, S 20-23 
Erie, Wattsburg, § 5-8 
Greene, C armichaels, 
Ss 


Lackawanna, 
ville, 
Lawrence, Pulaski, 
A 29-S 1 
Lycoming, Hughesville, 
H 19 
§ 12- rr 
Hort ti- 
N 7-11 
Hartfo rd, 
7 


Mercer, Mercer, 

Philadelphia, 
cultural Hall, 

Susquehanna, 


Tioga, Westfield, S 12-1 
York, York, 026 


Maryland. 
Baltimore, Timonium, 


S 5-9 
Frederick, Frederick, 
O 17-2 
Hagers- 
town, O 10-13 
Harford, Bel Air, 
0-13 
Kent, Tolchester 
Seach, A 29-3 1 
Montgomery, Rockville, 
(Date not set) 
Pocomoke, Pocomoke 
City, A ~* 18 
Prince George, Uppe 
Marlboro, A 15 17 
Talbot, Easton, 5 19-22 


Hagerstown, 


North Carolina. 
Alamance, Burlington, 
O AZ 
Grecnsbom, 
) 10-13 
Cumberland, Payette. 
ville, oO B- 
Forsy th 
Salem, 


Central, 


Winston, 


Virginia. 
Heathville, Heathville, 
$ 11-13 
Norfolk, Norfolks, 
O 16-21 


Peninsula, Tasley, A 8-11 
Radforn, Radforn, 
10-13 
Roanoke, Roanoke, 
Southwest, Radford, 
O 10-13 
Tappahannock, A 8-11 
Tazewell, Tazewell, 
3 12-14 


Wythe, Wytheville, 
8 6-8 


Ontario. 


North Renfrew, Beach- 
burg, O 46 
North York, New- 
market, § 19-21 
Renfrew, Renfrew, 

S 26-28 
South Grenville, 


Prescott, $ 19-21 


3-6 


Kentucky. 
Bullitt, Shepar 
Campbell, Alex bi 
Colored, 


Danville, 
Daviess 


Lexington, 
S 12-16 
Danville, A 2-4 
Owensboro, 
Y 10-14 
Ewing, Ewing, 8 7-9 
Falmouth, Falmouth, 
S$ 27-30 


German- 


Germ — 


nein, Guthrie, 


I7- 
Hardin, Elizabethtown, 
Hopkins, Madisonville, _ 

A 1-5 


Jefferson, Fern Cre ~ 
5-1 


Al 
K of P, Nicholasville, 
A 29- 


Laurel, London, A 2-: 
Lawrenceburg, Law- 
renceburg, A .>- 
Lewis, Vanceburg, 
16-19 
Mercer, Harrodsburg, 
Nelson, 


$2 


+ 
Bardstown, 
A 30- 
Northern Ky, Florence, 
A 30-5 1 


Rockcastle, Broad- 
ead, A 16-18 
wh é Ib yville, ghelby. 


South Len Ky, Giasgo Ww, 
9 


Somerset, Somerset, 
29-S 1 
Springfield, Springficld, 
A 23-26 
Tri-County, Hender r- 
Union, eee 
A8& 
Georgia. 
Augusta, Augusta, 


Douglas, N 6- 
Calhoun, 


Coffee, 
Gordon, 
Macon, O 24-N 


Athens, 


Chicka- 
( 


Macon, 
Northeast, 
Northwest, 
) 3- 
Lexington, 
O 3-2 
Waycross, 
N 13-17 


16-20 


I ga, 
Oglethorpe, 


Whitfield, Dalton, 
oO 
Delaware. 
Grange, Middletown, 
A 30-S 
Delaware, Branis wine 
Springs, -S1 


Mississippi. 
or Cc mb City, McComb 
3 O 17-21 
and West Ala, 


imbus, O 24-28 
Canadian Fairs. 


Alexander, 
Alvinston, 
Alymer, 
Blenheim, 
Brigden, 
Brockville, 
Campbellford, 
Chatham, Ont, 
Collingwood, Ont, 


Dunville, 
Forest 
Glenco, 
Kemptville, 
London, Ont, 
Nelson, 
Northern, Collingwo 0 a. 

S$ 26-29 
Northwest, Goderich, - 
Orillia, 
Ottawa, 
Paisley, 
Paris, s 
Peterborough, Ont, 

8 25-2? 

Petrolia, 21-25 
Renfew, 8 26-25 
Richmond, 25-27 
Sarnia, 8 5-27 
Sault Ste Marie, Ont, 


Sherbrooke, Que, 
Strathroy, 

Toronto, Ont, A 26- 
Van Leek Hill, Ont, 


Watford, 
West London, 
Winchester, 


Tennessee. 
New- 
rt, O 10-13 
Dekalb, Alexandria, : 
Gallatin, Gallatin, 

A 9-12 


Gibson, Trenton, O 11-14 
Maury, 


Merchants, Chattanooga, 
8 28-30 
Rutherford, Murfrees- 
A 30-S 


~0ro 


Appalachian, 


West Tennessee, Union 
City, 8 26-30 


New Jersey. 
Burlington, Mt Holly, 
O 34 


Orleans, 


Gswego, Fulton 


New York. 


r attsbr rg 

) 
American Institute, -utns Carmel, 4 s- . 
New York, 31-N A2-S1 

Binghamton, Bing- Queens-Nassau, — - 
hamton, S 28- la, 26-30 
Boonville, Doewville. Rack Potsdam, ¢ 6-9 
+8 = Rensselaer, West Sand- 
Lake, A 23-26 
ichtield Springs, i 
field Springs, S$ 11-13 


Broome, Whitney’s 
oint, A 2-S 2 R 
Cambridge Valley, Cam- 
bridge, 5 5-4 Riverside, Greene, 

Cape Vincent, Cape S$ 12-15 
Vincent, 8 12-15 Rockland, Haverstraw, 
Catskill Mountains, S4 
Margaretville, A 22-25 
Cattaraugus, Little 
Valley, - 
Cayuga, Moravia, 8S 57 
Chautauqua, Fredonia, 
8S 6-9 


Rockland, Orangeburg, 
S 18 


Rockland, New on, 
22- 25 
St Lawrence, Galea 
& 12-15 
Sandy Creek, Sandy 
Creek, A 22-3 
18-28 Sandy Hill, Sandy 
Hill, A 8-11 
Saratoga, Ballston Spa, 
A 2-31 
Schenevus Valley, 
Schenevus, A 16-18 
Chatham Schoharie, Schoharie, 
29-8 1 S$ 10-21 
Hudson, Schuyler, Watkins, 
§ 12-14 8 11-14 


Cortland, Cortland Seneca, Waterloo, 
4 A’ 22-25 


Chemung, Elmira, 
Chenango, Norwich, 
Clinton, Plattsburg, 
; S 5- 
Cobleskill, Cobleskill, 

S 25-28 
Columbia, 
Columbia, 

S 26-28 
Perry, 

26-28 
Bath, S 26-29 
Troupsburg, 


Cuba, Cuba, § 12-15 Silver Lake, 
Delaware, Delhi, 
A 29-3 1 


_ y? 
5-8 


Steuben, 


Delaware Valley” Steuben, 


ton, 
Deposit, Deposit, a2 23-26 
= Downs- 72.98 Sullivan, Mon ticello, 
° 10 A 22-3 
Dryden, Dryden, 8 19-22 22 Tioga, Owego, § 12-15 
Dundee, Dundee, O 3-5 Tompkins, Ithaca, § 5-8 
Dutchess, Pough keepsie, Ulster, Ellenville, 
: A 2-3 1 
Hamburg, Union, Trumansburg, 
Essex, Westport Aa2vS1 
yi aie Vernon, Vernon, S 26-28 
Franklin, antes 19 Warren, W arrensburg, 


Franklinville, Frank- 
linville, A 30-5 
Fulton, Johnstown, 


Suffolk, enone, 


Erie, 


Washington, 

ward, 
Wayne, Lyons 7 
Wellsville, W elisvi lle, 


Genesee, enti 
18-21 


Gorham, Reed comers, Westchester, 
28-30 


Plains, 
Wyoming, Warsaw, 
Ss 


A: 
White 
8 3-3 


Gouverneur, See 
neur, A251 
Greene, Cairo, A 22-4 

Hemlock, Hemlock, 
O 44 


21-23 
Yates, Penn Yan, 8 5-7 


West Virginia. 
Herkimer, —.. Inwood, Martinsburg, 

, P A 23-95 
Hornellsville, = lls- Lewis, Weston, § 11-14 


ville, 2-S 1 ; 
Jefferson, Setetuan Morgan’s Grove, _ 
Shepherdstown, S 5-8 


Pennsboro, Pennnsboro, 
A 29-8 . A 29-31 
Madison, Brookfield . Tyler, Middlebourne, 
F 25-9 A 29°31 
35-28 Wetzel, New Martins 
ville, A 14-17 


Lewis, Lowville, 


annie 
S$ 27-30 
Fonda. 
A 28-31 
035 


Monroe, 


Montgomery, 
Louisiana. 


Arcadia, 
O 10-13 


Morris, Morris, 
Naples, Naples, § 19-22 
Nassau, Nassau, 8S 4-7 
Newark, Newark, § 21-23 
Newark Valley, A 29-31 
Niagara, Lockport, 
A 2-3 2 
Oneida, Rome, 8S 4-8 
Oneida, Oneida, § 20-23 
Oneonta, Oneonta, 


Bernville, 


Brossier, Alden 
Bridge, O 27-28 
Caddo, Ida, O 31-N 2 
Clarborne, Homer, 
O 19-21 
East Feliciana, Clin- 
ton, O 19-21 
Lincoln, Ruston, O37 
18-21 North Louisiana, Cal- 
Onondaga, Phoenix, houn, 8 13-15 
8} Ouachita, Monroe, 
Ontario, Canandaigua, N 7-10 
8 21- Union, Farmersville, 
Middletown, 8 19-21 
A 15-18 Winn, Winnfield, 
S 14-16 8 20-238 


—_$_—»— 


Curing cheese at a low temperature 
increases quantity, improves quality, 
increases commercial value. These 
three facts seem to be the essentials 
of success. Of course, it will also in- 
crease labor and cost, and this mat- 
ter must be settled by the patrons and 
the cheese makers and a proper aver- 
age obtained.—[J. E. Dubois, St Law- 
rence County, N Y. 


Orange, 


Albion, 





We grind corn, oats, peas, barley 
and wheat, the latter two in small 
quantity. Our mill makes the feed 
fine enough for bread to very coarse 
cracked grain. Makes elegant graham 
fiour and grits. We grind for several 
parties, some horse-traders and stable- 
men. Corn for these is ground coarse, 
just cracked, and fed with whole oats. 
Others use corn and oats ground to- 
gether. Think all farms would be well 
repaid for a grinder to make food for 
different stock. Those who have tried 
it say it pays to grind the corn espe- 
cially, and many claim it pays to grind 
all the feed.—[W. S. Barnes, Wake 
County, N C. 


Commercial _Agricultur 


The Potato a Favorite in Europe. 

According to official figures, the po- 
tato acreage in Europe has steadily in- 
creased the past 20 years. The only 
exception is that of Ireland. For the 
last 16 years every season has recorded 
a shrinkage in the potato area in the 
emerald island, and the production has 
decreased from around 120,000,000 bush- 
els in the ’60’s to slightly less than 100,- 
000,000 at present. This is attributed 
in part.to the larger area of land de- 
voted to hay crops and pasture lands, 
and the development of the live stock 
industry at the expense of potatoes. 
Again, the introduction of other foods 
among the people is lessening the con- 
sumption of tubers. In 1883 Ireland 
had 800,000 acres devoted to potatoes, 
whereas in 1903 this had dropped to a 
little over 600,000 acres. In the same 
period England proper increased from 
335,000 to 420,000 acres. 

On the continent the increase has 
been steady each year, although the 
acreage in France received a slight 
setback in 1900. Fr@m 1883 to 1903 the 
area devoted to th® crop of Germany 
increased from 7,200,000 acres to 8,000,- 
000 acres, of Austria from 2,400,000 to 
2,825,000 acres, of Hungary from 973,008 
to 1,340,000, of France from 3,325,000 to 
3,600,000, and of European Russia from 
3,713,000 to 9,537,000. According to sta- 
tistics, Russia is therefore the leading 
potato producing country of the world 
as far as acreage is concerned, having 
more than three times the area devoted 
to the crop than the United States. 
However, Germany perhaps takes the 
lead in regard to total crop, owing to 
the heavy yield per acre in the father- 
land, 

—<$_—{_ a>. 

The Peach Crop in Connecticut, ac- 
cording to J. H. Hale, the well-known 
expert, will be round 500,000 baskets 
of as fine a fruit as was ever produced 
on the New England hills. The crop 
will begin to move about August 15, 
and will reach its hight the first week 
in September. Mr Hale told an edi- 
torial representative of American Agri- 
culturist that his Georgia crop was very 
disappointing this year. In many cases 
full carloads did not bring enough to 
pay the freight. 


Japanese as Rice Eaters—In 1904 
imports of rice into Japan were a lit- 
tle in excess of 30,000,000 bushels, and 
average imports for the preceding ten 
years were around 7,700,000 bushels 
per annum. As evidence of the great 
importance of rice as food in the 
islands it might be stated that the av- 
erage of normal crop of rice in Japan 
is in the neighborhood of 200,000,000 
bushels. 


Export Apples should be handled 
with great care during the process of 
picking and packing. Receivers in 
English markets say that American 
apples destined for shipment across the 
Atlantic should be packed as tight in 
the barrel as possible without bruis- 
ing. Special care should be taken that 
the fruit is not damaged by frost. 


Meat Costly in Germany—Butchers 
throughout German empire are plan- 
ning an agitation looking to the re- 
duction of duties on meat. Popular 
appeals are being made the govt ask- 
ing for the lifting of the prohibition 
against the importation of live cattle. 
During the past six months meat 
prices have soared skyward through- 
out Germany, so that it costs con- 
sumers in the fatherland 30@35% 
more for their meat than buyers pay 
in neighboring European countries. 
In many German cities boiling beef 
is none too plentiful at 27 cents per 
pound, pork 31 cents and veal the 
same, while a choice fillet of beef 
brings 42 cents per pound. 


“T saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 
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FARM “Agriculture is the most healthful, most useful, and most noble 
MARKETS 
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HARVESTING AND CURING COWPEA HAY 
PR FE. B. VOORHEES, DIRECTOR N J EXPER STA. 


HE best time to harvest the 
cowpea crop, if the largest 
amount of dry matter is to 
be obtained, is when the 
pods have formed, and oc- 
casionally one is beginning 
to turn yellow. Although if 
for any reason it is desirable 

to cut earlier, the chief disadvantages are in 

obtaining a smaller amount per acre, and the 
greater difficulty of curing the crop. The hay 
is more difficult to cure than in the case of 
clover, owing to the very succulent nature of 
the stems and of the large leaves. Hence, it 
must be handled care- 
fully, in order to pre- 
vent losses in the field, 
or to prevent molding 
in the mow. In the 
southern states the 
practice of ricking 
is quite general. That 
is, the crop is mowed, 
allowed to wilt in the 
swath, then raked into 
windrows and allowed 
to dry until it can be 
readily handled, then 
carted and placed in 
rather large stacks 

upon ricks, placed a 

foot or so from the 

ground, which will en- 
able the plants to cure 
out thoroughly. 

There is no special 
need for this extra 
labor in the northern 
states, provided it is 
cut as early as Sep- 
tember 1, as it wil? 
cure readily in the 
windrow or small 
cocks. The method 
used at the New Jer- 
sey station is to cut 
when the weather is 
bright, allow to remain 
in swath for one day; 
the next day it may 
be tedded, if thick 
enough, and raked in 
the afternoon into 
windrows. The next 
morning the windrows 
are turned, and in the 
afternoon put up into 
small cocks. By this 
process the plants have 
not been allowed to 
dry long enough in the 
sun to cause the leaves 
to readily fall from the 
stems. If the weather 
continues good, the 
eock may be thrown 
out for an hour the 
next day, and hauled 
and packed in the barn. 

The use of salt has 
been recommended by 
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employment of man.”— Washington 
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many growers, who have used it with success. 
We have never followed this practice here, and 
we find that it is not an essential, though where 
it is practiced doubtless the hay is improved 
in palatability, and it may, in the case of hay 
not entirely cured, assist in preventing fermen- 
tation; about eight quarts is used per ton. The 
yield of hay will vary widely, and will range 
from one to 2% tons per acre, depending upon 
character of the soil and season. Many animals 
will at first refuse to eat cowpeas, though they 
soon become accustomed to it, and grow very 
fond of it. It is one of the most useful forms 
of winter forage, chiefly because it can be used 
in considerable quantities, and possestes char- 
acteristics which have already been pointed out, 
which make it a good substitute for purchased 





Our New Live Stock Editor 


Prof Thomas Shaw, perhaps the best known practica! and scientific expert upon live 
stock husbandry, and also an authority upon the cereals and general agriculture, has become 
live stock editor of the American Agriculturist. 
ada, founder and editor of the Canadian Livestock Journal, 
perintendent of the experimental farm at Ontario’s agricu!tural 
came professor of live stock husbandry at the university of Minnesota and director of steers. For winter 
farmers’ institutes in that state, where his work briefly epitomizes his career. He also wrote dairying I think the 
that accepted authority, The Study of Breeds, as well as 
published by Orange Judd Company) as follows: 
Other Than Grasses, Weeds and How to Eradicate Them, Animal Breeding. Prof Shaw has (William R. McGill, 
a._wonderful faculty of getting at the pith of things, whether scientific or practical, and Crawford County, Pa. 
presenting the facts so clearly that every farmer or other person can profit thereby. ° 


other books of equal merit (all 
Soiling Crops and the Silo, Forage Crops 
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protein feeds. Experiments conducted at the 
Tennessee, Alabama and New Jersey stations 
show that cowpea hay could be very profitably 
substituted for concentrated feeds, though it 
was shown that it was advisable to use a little 
feed with the ration. 





ECONOMY IN FEEDING SILAGE 


I have always had first-class success in keep- 
ing silage. I feed twice daily, half a bushel 
each time, with four quarts bran, two quarts 
gluten, one quart cottonseed. Two feeds of 
timothy and redtop hay are also given daily. 
My cows are in better condition than when I 
fed corn fodder, cured and salted. I keep one- 
third less and could not run my dairy as eco- 
nomically without silage.—[George A. Hughes. 

I have never had 
any trouble in keeping 
silage. In feeding I 
calculate upon 30 to 35 
pounds per cow a day, 
fed morning and even- 
ing. I mix 100 pounds 
gluten, 100 pounds lin- 
seed meal, 50 pounds 
cottonseed meal, 300 
pounds wheat bran 
and give each cow two 
quarts morning and 
evening after milking. 
At noon as much cut 
fodder as is eaten up 
clean with four quarts 
mixed feed. Then the 
animals are let out 
while the stable is be- 
ing cleaned. While out 
they have as much 
second crop hay as 
they will eat up clean. 
The water is in the 
stable. Before I had 
the silo I cut all my 
fodder and messed the 
cattle. Then I fed 
about twice as much 
grain as now, and had 
no better results.— 
[Hiram A. Kriebel. 

From my very first 
year, 1895, I have 
always succeeded in 
keeping silage even 
when I experimented 
with very green corn 
and dry corn fodder 
after husking. The lat- 
ter hardly pays, as it 
requires extra labor 
and care to dampen it 
evenly as it goes into 
the silo. I feed silage 
once a day, 30 to 40 
pounds. For rough- 
age, hay, straw, dry 
fodder, etc, adding 





In early youth a successful farmer in Can- four quarts meal per 
professor of agriculture and su- 
college, head for 


he subsequently be- fattening 


silo indispensable.— 
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HARVESTING AND STORING ONIONS 


The Yellow Globe Danvers and Southport 
Red and Yellow onions have been found best 
adapted to our section. At the present time 
our onion crop is at least 75% better than it was 
a year ago. We usually begin harvesting about 
September 1 and finish with the crop about a 
month later. Weather conditions vary the 
time considerably but with a good season we 
can usually wind up our entire crop in good 
shape, in from three to four weeks. We give 
special attention to our crop and use a shuffle 
hoe which we continue as long as we can get 
through the field without hurting the crop. We 
keep the weeds down as long aS we can pos- 
sibly work. 

In harvesting, as soon as the tops are dead, 
we begin to pull them by hand. Six rows are 
taken across the field and we lay them along 
in a windrow. As soon as the onions are cured 
we begin topping and putting them in crates. 
They are then hauled to storage as fast as they 
get dry or cured. 

In our experience we have found nothing 
better in which to store onions than bushel 
crates. We have found a frost-proof building 
best adapted for storing onions. This may be 
either wood, stone or brick. A loft is prefer- 
able to a basement. The kind of crate we use 
for storing is 14x18 and 12 inches deep. It is 
a slatted crate and gives us entire satisfaction. 
I have not raised either the White Globe or the 
Prizetaker. Southport Red Globe has done bet- 


ter for me than any other variety I have ever 
grown or tested.—[W. P. Rogers, New York. 


FERTILIZERS FOR PASPBERRIES 


PROF L. C. CORBETT, U S DEPT OF AGRI. 

Commercial growers of black raspberries 
have given little attention to the question of 
fertilizing their plantations. However, the ex- 
tensive character of this industry and the small 
yields from some plantations indicate that this 
problem demands more attention than it has 
yet received. While no careful experiments 
have been conducted which will warrant a posi- 
tive statement in this connection, it is safe to 
say that the use of stable manure in moderate 
quantities, supplemented by a fertilizer carrying 
4 to 5% nitrogen, 10 to 12% phosphoric acid, and 
6 to 8% potash, will prove beneficial. Such a 
fertilizer, if applied at the rate of from 300 to 
500 pounds per acre, should so increase the yield 
as to make its use profitable. 

Experiments conducted with the red rasp- 
berry indicate that, when it is necessary to pur- 
chase manure at ordinary commercial rates, a 
high-grade commercial fertilizer is more eco- 
nomical. Where the grower has home-produced 
barnyard manure it will undoubtedly be wiser 
for him to use it rather than not to fertilize at 
all; but if the barnyard manure can be profit- 
ably employed on truck or general crops, and 
it is possible to purchase high-grade commer- 
cial fertilizers for the raspberries, the results 
will undoubtedly justify the substitution of the 
commercial fertilizer for the barnyard manure. 

Comparative tests with stable manure and 
complete commercial fertilizers have been con- 
ducted at the New Jersey experiment station 
with three sorts of red raspberries, namely, 
Cuthbert, Marlboro and Turner. The results 
indicate that the liberal use of stable manure, 
20 tons per acre, will produce large yields of 
fruit, but when the question of economy enters, 
that is, when the manure is purchased and 
charged against the gross return of the patch, 
the use of a complete fertilizer—containing ni- 
trogen 4.5%, phosphoric acid (available) 7.7%, 
potash 13.3%—at the rate of 500 pounds per acre, 
gives a greater net profit at less outlay. 

The results of the New Jersey tests may be 
stated as follows: For each dollar invested in 


stable manure the crop returned $6.09, and for 
each dollar invested in. a complete fertilizer, 
such as above described, there was a crop re- 
turn of $27.15. But notwithstanding this great 
difference in yield, one would hardly be justified 
in throwing away stable manure and purchas- 
ing a high-grade fertilizer. There are othe 
crops, such as asparagus, cabbage, etc, to which 
the stable manure may be added with more 
profit than to the raspberries. 


CEMENT WATERING TROUGH PRACTICAL 
Cc. A. TINKER, MASSACHUSETTS. 

Will you kindly furnish me with. informa- 
tion as to building a cement watering trough? 
Are many farmers using cement posts, and if 
so, do they make them themselves.—[G. A. B. 

Ia building a watering trough of concrete 
a good foundation of gravel should first be laid 
and then a form of boarding fitted tightly to- 
gether of the desired shape and size be erected. 
See that the form is practically water tight and 
well braced to guard against collapse. Mix 
your concrete with sharp, clean sand and well 
washed gravel or broken stone, and the very 





MAKING CEMENT WATERING TROUGH. 


best cement obtainable (I always use portland 
cement). Mix in the following proportions: 
one barrel cement, 24% barrels sand and five 
berrels stone. The stone should not be larger 
than 2 inches in diameter and the most of them 
not over % inch. 

Put the mixture in the form in 6-inch layers, 
tamping with some heavy tool until water 
flushes to the top of the layer. Proceed in this 
manner until the form is filled and smooth off 
the top with a %-inch layer of cement and 
sand mixed in equal parts. The waste pipe, 
if desired, may be cemented in the bottom or 
through the side of the trough, depending on 
the supply of water and the location of the 
trough. 

In making concrete posts the concrete should 
be mixed. about as follows: One part cement, 
two parts sand, three parts stones (small size). 
Mix quite wet and put into forms of the size 
and shape desired. A post to be of service must 
be put at least 3 feet into the ground when set. 
If this is not done the action of the frost will 
throw the posts out of line. If iron rods are 
used in the fence, holes may be made in the 
forms accordingly, and the cement will bed the 
ends, making an extremely strong and durable 
fence. The use of moldings and rosettes will 
give artistic effects for posts to be used on the 
lawn. I am inclined to think farmers use 
cement posts very little for general all-around 
work. 


Best Butter Packages—The package to use 
is the one which your trade demands. Some 
families want stone or earthen jars. In this 
case provide them, but they get quickly out of 
condition and must be watched. Wooden pack- 
ages should never be used a second time. Brick 
butter is very popular and is usually wrapped 
in parchment paper, which is in turn sur- 
rounded by a cheap wooden package. 


Plant Food for Orchards—Cottonseed meas 
and other organic fertilizers must be used cau- 
tiously in the orchard. Fertilizers from min- 
eral sources are usually better and less likely 
to produce injury, even if applied in excess. 
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AN INTERESTING STOCK FARM 
HOW A BUSINESS MAN MANAGES HIS FARM— 

BUILDING UP A SPLENDID DAIRY HERD—SOME 

UNIQUE YOUNG STOCK—REBUILDING THE BARNS 

—METHODS OF MANAGEMENT—FEEDING AND 

CARE—ROTATION OF CROPS OUTLINED—ANGORA 

GOATS USED TO CLEAN UP SCRUB LAND. 

Riverside farm in Cortland county, N Y, is 
up-to-date in every respect. The owner, O. U. 
Kellogg, although a practicing lawyer, gives 
the general management of the farm his per- 
sonal attention, and makes a careful study of 
all details, and has conducted it along lines 
highly successful from a business point of 
view. For several years Mr Kellogg was largely 
interested in the breeding of fancy horses but 
has recently turned his attention more largely 
to dairy cattle. While a small and select herd 
of Guernseys are kept, he confines his attention 
principally to Holsteins. Aaggie Cornucopia 
Pauline’s Count, No 29642, whose dam, Aaggie 
Cornucopia Pauline, holds the world’s record of 
34 pounds 5.2 ounces butter in a week, and the 
imported bull, Roel, whose female ancestors for 
12 generations have yearly milk and butter 
records, head the herd. 

The farm is mostly situated within the limits 
of Cortland. Mr Kellogg first purchased 175 
acres in 1876, and has been adding to it from 
time to time until it now contains about 500 
acres. A macadamized road runs through the 
farm, the barnyards and drives are also 
macadamized. The house and barns are lighted 
with electricity. The buildings are sewered. 
Water for the house and farms is stored in a 
reservoir constructed of masonry on the side 
hill back of the house, which is supplied from 
springs with water nearly as soft as rain water. 
It is drawn from hydrants wherever desired for 
use, as well as affording protection in case of 
fire. Besides there is a trout brook running 
through the pastures over a mile long, furnish- 
ing a bountiiul supply of water for the cattle 
in summer. 

At the time of the visit of one of our editors, 
Mr Kellogg was reconstructing his horse stables, 
converting them into an up-to-date enclosure 
for calves and young stock. The floors were 
being cemented and the latest methods of ven- 
tilation and sanitation were being installed. 
Box stalls for calves are 6x8 feet while for 
cows, during calving time, they are 10x12 feet. 
The cows in the main stable are placed in 
patent stalls with water in front of each 
animal. The King system of ventilation has 
been put in and the buildings are so arranged 
that the stalls can be flushed regularly with an 
abundant flow of water within the building. 
Sh vings are used for bedding. Very little 
straw is used as the shavings are found satis- 
factory and are easily obtained. 

MANAGEMENT OF LIVE STOCK. 

It is intended to have the cows freshen in 
the fall, as it is found necessary to milk them 
three times a day for some months after they 
freshen. During the summer season the cattle 
are pastured and brought in usually about 4.30 
o’clock p m and milked; after that they are 
turned out for the night. They are brought 
to the stable about 4.30 in the morning and 
milked and again turned out for the day. They 
are usually fed a grain ration of XXXX and 
oats, peas and gluten. The stables are cleaned 
and swept each night and morning, so that 
they are perfectly wholesome and sanitary 
whenever the cows enter. Last year about 100 
tons of concentrated feeds were used. This 
included 40 tons XXXX, 40 tons oats, peas and 
bran, and 20 tons gluten. Shipping facilities 
could not be bettered. The railroad station is 
conveniently located and the milk station is 
located at one corner of the farm at which the 
milk is delivered daily. 

About 25 horses and 100 head of cattle and 





100 head of Angura goats are kept on this farm. 
Mr Kellogg purchased the goats three years ago. 
He started with 50 head of thoroughbred regis- 
tered Angoras, bringing them from celebrated 


flocks in California and Texas. Several of his 
fields, which he desired to use for pasture pur- 
poses, were literally overrun with goldenrod, 
weeds, briars and other underbrush. It oc- 
curred to him that the Angoras could clean these 
up with the least possible expense, and the 
experiment was tried. It was so successful the 





DAUGHTER OF WORLD’S RECORD BUTTER COW, 


Aaggie Cornucopia Pauline, who produced in 


seven days 34 pounds 5.2 ounces butter. This 
beautiful animal is -now owned by Gage E. 


Tarbell of New York. She was about 
months old when our picture was taken. 


seven 


flock was doubled, and has now cleared up 
other scrub land with these famous little ant- 
mals. The famous Billy Timon, that was a 
prize winner at the Pan-American, heads the 
flock. 

The farm lies along the river front and ex- 
tends well back into the hills. The annual yield 
of hay ranges from two to four tons per acre, 
depending somewhat upon the season and the 
age of the meadow. Alfalfa has been experi- 
mented with, but a satisfactory stand has not 
been obtained. One good seeding was secured, 
to be killed after it started the succeeding 
spring by the frost. Mr Kellogg believes in the 
rotation of crops about every three or four 
years. 

His main crops in rotation are corn, oats and 
peas, rye and clover. His principal grain crop 
is corn. Last year he had about 25 acres in 
corn for silage, which cut on an average about 
16 tons per acre, making a total yield of 400 
tons silage. 


METHOD OF SEEDING CLOVER AND TIMOTHY. 

He usually takes two or three crops of corn 
then sows oats and peas, first plowing the land. 
The peas are sown broadcast, one bushel to 
the acre, and dragged over once. About ten 
days later 1% bushels of oats per acre are 
drilled in. The crop is harvested as soon as 
ripe. The land is then plowed and sown in 
the fall to winter It is then seeded with 
timothy and a little clover in the spring. After 
the snow is off he sows about one peck clover 
to the acre. In this way he has never failed 
to get a good stand. The mustard and weeds 
that start after the land is plowed and seeded 
are killed by the fall frosts and a clean field 
of rye results. As many bushels of rye as oats 
per acre are raised as a usual thing. He sells 
the rye, which usually is worth twice as much 
as oats, and buys oats. Besides, the rye straw 
is worth a good deal more than oat straw. 
Mr Kellogg says he knows this is not consid- 
ered the best way to handle these crops—but 
he has done it with great success, and is satisfied 
to continue along these lines. 


rye. 


FOR FOUNDATION STOCK 


females-of individual excellence, tracing directly 
ip the female line to the cows that have made 


FARM AND BARN 


the breed famous, by the world’s records for 
milk and butter that they have held, were 
selected regardless of expense. There is not 
a famous cow of the breed that has held the 
record that is not represented in this herd. 
While the forcing process by expert feeders for 
high records has not been resorted to, frequent 
official tests by representatives of Cornell uni- 
versity are made for the purpose of ascertaining 
the working capacity of the herd under ordinary 
conditions. A cow that is not considered capa- 
ble of making 20 pounds butter in a week and 
of giving 10,000 pounds milk in a year, is not 
deemed desirable as a foundation cow. All 
cows of full age have A R O records. Sallie 
Clothilde, with an official record of 25 pounds 
2.7 ounces, heads the list. 

Four cows from this herd were selected to 
compete in the demonstration test at St Louis, 
and made official records averaging nearly 25 
pounds each. One of them, Jolie Johanna, won 
the first prize, the championship, and the grand 
championship, for the best Holstein cow. Upon 
the completion of the test, she was sold to the 
Colorado experimental station, where she is kept 
as an illustration of a typical Holstein cow. 
Two of her daughters are still in the herd. 
Twenty daughters of Mercedes Julip’s Pieterje 
Paul, the son of Mercedes Pieterje A R O, 29 
pounds 5.7 ounces, out of A R O cows, including 
some of the most promising young stock in this 
country, are in this herd. In the illustrations 
shown herewith are two young animals photo- 
graphed last fali. which for pedigree back of 
them cannot be rivaled. 





ALFALFA AND SILAGE WITHOUT GRAIN 


A test was made at the Maryland experiment 
station recently by Prof C. F. Doane to deter- 
mine if it were practical to feed dairy cows, 
giving a good flow of milk, on alfalfa and silage 
without grain, other than that contained in the 
corn silage. He says: As our supply-of alfalfa 
hay was becoming short it was not possible to 
conduct this work with the entire herd, so three 
cows were selected to make the test, which, in 
view of the results obtained, proved to be a 
sufficient number. The general plan was to give 
the cows cut alfalfa and silage mixed, in about 
the proportion to give the. equivalent of one 
feed a day of alfalfa and one feed of silage. 
This required ten pounds alfalfa to 20 pounds 
silage. 
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All of the cows gave materially less milk 
while receiving the alfalfa and silage ration 
than in the same length of time while receiving 
silage and grain, and the immediate drop in 
their daily milk yield, when changed to the 
alfalfa and silage mixture, was sharp and rather 
startling. As no individual of the rest of the 
herd, which was continued on the silage an@ 
grain, showed any marked variation, it seems 
conclusive that the alfalfa and silage did not 
furnish all that was required for a maximum 
yield and that some concentrated food was nec- 
essary. This was certainly not due to the cows 
not eating a sufficient quantity, for two of them 
ate 40 pounds daily and the other 50. 

The results obtained from the alfalfa and 
silage mixture are interesting from the fact that, 
theoretically, they should have furnished an 
almost perfectly balanced ration. Both feeds 
are very palatable to animals, and the mixture 
was eaten greedily. In the proportion used, it 
gave a nutritive ratio of 1:5.5, which is satisfac- 
tory, and, furthermore, it gave practically the 
same quantity of digestible nutrients as did 
the silage and grain ration used. The two cows 
eating 40 pounds of the mixture received 10.87 
pounds of digestible nutrients, while the same 
cows when eating 45 pounds of silage received 
10.84 pounds. Considering these facts, one would 
certainly expect approximately the same results 
in milk yield from both feeds. The fact that 
this was not the case would tend to show That 
the digestible portions of different feeds cannot 
be depended upon to produce the same results, 
even though it’ is commonly considered that a 
pound of digestible protein has equal value, no 
matter what its source. 

At least these results would seem to show 
that the protein from alfalfa hay could not 
be utilized to the same extent in making milk 
as that from grain, and would indicate that 
there should be a different economic value at- 
tached to digestible protein from roughage and 
from concentrated feeds. The results would in- 
dicate that the alfalfa hay meal, which has 
recently been placed on the market as a sub- 
stitute for wheat bran, might not have the same 
feeding value as the bran, even though it has 
practically the same chemical composition. 





The Value of the Garden is in proportion to 
the good things it yields, and good vegetables 
can be obtained only by planting seeds of good 
var_eties; these cannot be bought cheaply. 











In the Midst of the Haying Season on a New Jersey Farm 


Haying time is always interesting to young folks. 
Agriculturist’s camera, is on the farm of H. D. Roe in Sussex county, N J. 
Our readers will remember the story printed last 


were having a frolic on a load in the field. 


caught by American 
A lot of youngsters . 


This picture, 


year of the famous world-record herd of Holstein cattle, bred by Mr Roe on this place. More 
interesting than his cattle, however, are the younger members of his family, who thoroughly 
enjoy their farm life at all seasons, particularly, during the harvest time. 
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VERY crop takes plant-food from the 
soil that nature, unaided, cannot re- 
store. The liberal use of a complete 

fertilizer, rich in Porasu, will revive old and 


worn out land to fertility, and insure larger 


FIELD AND ORCHARD 


crops from even the best of land. 


Our books are free to farmers—they are 
not advertising pamphlets, but works of 


reference and a valuable addition to the 


farmer’s library. 


will write for them. 


They are free to all who 


Address, German Kali Works, 93 Nassau Street, New York. 
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5834c, per 100 pounds, 
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continue to make Nos. 13, 16 and is Beit Feea Cut- 
ters, both with Blower and Chain Elevators, 
More money can be made out of milk cows and beef cattle 
by feeding silage than by any other 
On Silage ration, milk costs 
On Grain ration, milk costs $1.05 


CX PATENTED 
JULY -7-1903. 





Grain $2.46%%. St 

Experiment Stations 
have demonstrated 
by tests that Silage, 
Clover Hay and 4 pounds 
of grain asa daily ra- 
tion wiil produce 40 per 
cent more beef during 
winter months, than by other 
foods. Silage costs about 81.50 
per tonin silo. Catalog shows in- 
numerable iliustrations of dairy 


of*Ohio” Cutters. “Modern Silage 
Methods” tells everything about 
silage from planting to feeding 
and results. Price 10c., coin or 
stamps. Manufactured b 
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Average nat prone per cow per morth on silage $5.8614, with 
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THE SILVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, SALEM, OHIO. 


Ensilage Cutters 


wili cut more corn in half inch lengths and elevate it into silo with a given amount of 
power than other Ensilage Cutters. Hence, they excel in the two most important points, 
CAPACITY AND POWER. 


12 to 16 tons per hour in 1-2 inch lengths. Power 8 to 10H. P. Steam, 
d do 
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LOW DOWN 
GRAIN-~FERTILIZER DRILL 


ENN SYLVAN" 


Catalog of Farm Machinery A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., York, Pa, 


The original and only Perfect Low Down Drill 
made both with Disc and Hoe, Four foot wheels but 


frame being hung below axle makes hopper very low. 
No cog gears to get out of order. Chain drive direct 
from axle. Perfect regulation of quantity of grain or 
fertilizer to be sown without stopping drill, Positively 


the simplest, lightest running and most accurate drill 


on the market, Fully guaranteed 
in every respect. 











GRAIN 


Gearing to get out of oraer. 
ly Fully 
; Gusrant: 


Agents Wanted. 

Write for catalogne. 

THE HENCH & DROMGOLD CO.. 
Mfrs., York, Pa. 





and FERTILIZER 


DRILL 


— YORK FOROE FZED DRILL combines 
lightness with strength. Moet couplete drill made. No 
Boxes are close to 


Se 
MADE ALSO WITH DISC 


HITCHCOCK 


AND 


THIS 
IMPLEMENT 


is very simple and is as 
mear perfect as can be 
attained and come with- 
in the reach of every 
farmer. 
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Bafe, strong. iteella quicker, keeps 
longer. %¢ each. Discounts bs large lots. 
Free book tells all about them. Send for it. 
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va, Ohio 
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Harvesting the Millet Crop. 

Kindly tell through your columns 
what is the best method for handling 
and curing millet. Is there any dan- 
ger of feeding it green? How should 
it be harvested for seed ?—[B. Lyman, 
Franklin County, Pa. 

Millet should be cut for hay between 
the time of complete heading out and 
late bloom. Cutting should never be 
delayed until the seeds begin to ripen, 
owing to the possible injurious effect 
it may have on the animals eating it. 
There is no danger whatever in feed- 
ing the green silage forage or hay 
made before the seed matures. For 
soiling or silage it may be cut a little 
later than for hay. After cutting for 
hay, the millet should be allowed to 
wilt for a few hours, after which it 
should be put into small cocks and al- 
lowed to cure two or three days, if 
the weather is favorable, before haul- 
ing to the barn or stacking. Millet 
stems are large and succulent and 
the crop is usually cut greener than 
most hay and requires more drying, 
particularly in the cock. It is more 
difficult to cure than clover and will 
endure much morg exposure to rain 
and dew without serious injury. The 
hay is sometimes cut with a self-bind- 
er, and the lcosely tied bundles cured 
by setting up two and two in long 
shocks, running north and south, be- 
ing thus exposed to the full sunshine. 
The yield of cured hay varies from 
1% to 3% tons per acre. 

Millet for seed is harvested like any 
other small grain crop. One of the 
best methods is to cut with a self- 
binder when the seed is in the late 
dough stage and stand the bundles two 
by two in long shocks. The average 
yield is about 20 to 25 bushels per 
acre and varies from five to 75 bushels 
per acre. A bushel varies in weight 
from 45 to 50 pounds. 

Millet seed is used in enormous 
quantities in India, China and Japan 
and some parts of Europe as human 
food, but it is not grown here for that 
purpose. It is mainly fed to fowls, 
birds and young stock. Hogs do espe- 
cially well on it, but it should be 
ground before feeding. The cured hay 
is not quite, although nearly as valu- 
able as timothy. The foxtail millet, 
if cut when ripe, produces a hay of 
poorer quality which is liable to pro- 
duce disorder if fed continuously to 
horses. When cut at the proper time 
and well cured, no harm seems to re- 
sult from its use. Millet makes good 
pasture crops, the Hungarian and 
common varieties being best adapted 
for this purpose, since they sprout 
up from the roots. 

- 

Society of American Florists and 
ornamental horticulturists will hold 
annual meeting at Washington, D C, 
August 15-18, 1905. The meetings will 
be held at Carroll hall, G street, N W, 
between 9th and 10th streets. The ex- 
hibition will be in the National rifles 
armory close by. The present officers 
are: President, J. C. Vaughan of Chi- 
cago, Ill; vice-president, J. R. Free- 
man of Washington, D C; secretary, 
William J. Stewart of Boston, Mass; 
treasurer, H. B. Beatty of Pittsburg, 
Pa. For further details write the sec- 
retary or any one of the officers. 





Oats Are Usually Sold for Seed with 
us, and as the past several harvest 
seasons have been unusually wet, we 
use neither reaper nor binder. Instead, 
when thoroughly ripe, cut with cradles 
and allow to remain in the swath one 
or two good drying days. They are 
then raked up in small heaps and 
drawn in loose, using the large oat 
forks for handling. We have plenty 
of barn room and never stack. We 
leave them in the mow until thorough- 
ly sweated out and then thresh about 
September 15. We prefer to thresh 


the best we have yet grown, as they 
have a good, stiff straw and stand up 
well and are very early, with a short, 
Plump kernel, weighing 37 pounds per 
measured bushel last season. This 
was extra good, as oats grown in this 
section were unusually light. Our 
yield is about 30 bushels per acre.— 
[A. BE. Bower, Dutchess County, N y, 


The Apple Maggot—If enough hogs 
or sheep to eat the windfalls are kept 
under infested trees from the second 
week in August until the fruit is final- 
ly gathered, all the maggots in wind- 
falls will be got rid of. Of course 
the same results, as far as destroying 
the maggot is concerned, can be se- 
cured by having windfalls faithfully 
gathered during this time and fed to 
stock. Many maggots may be found 
in fruit at canning time. Where 
chickens are kept, the parings can be 
given to them, for they will see that 
no creeping thing escapes. In stored 
fruit kept in closed boxes or barrels, 
the maggots will stay in the bottom 
and enter the pupa state there. As 
each box is emptied of fruit, the litter 
at the bottom should be carefully 
burned.—[E. M. Patch, Maine. 


Harvesting Onions—When the tops 
turn yellow and begin to die the on- 
ions are ready to be harvested. This 
operation should not be delayed. On- 
ions usually ripen unevenly, and some 
specimens will be green when most or 
the crop is ready to pull. It is not 
always a safe plan to wait until all of 
the tops are dried up; better pull the 
onions a few days too soon than a few 
days too late. If they are left too lon 
in the field after ripening, especially 
during wet weather, there is danger 
of some of them starting a new 
growth. <A few days’ delay after a 
new growth sets in may spoil a large 
part of the crop. The onions may 
be made to ripen more evenly if the 
tops be bent down at ripening time. 
It is better not to remove the tops 
until after the onions have been pulled 
up and sunned for a day or so. The 
tops can be cut off with an ordinary 
pair of pruning shears, which are 
preferable to a knife. It is better not 
to cut the tops any shorter than this.— 
[F. Garcia. 


Gathering Watermelons at night is 
always bad for the vines. To prevent 
such injuries pick out every boy. or 
man you suspect has been a visitor in 
previous years or may be this year and 
invite him to sample the best melon 
you can find. While he is eating it, 
speak of the damage some other fel- 
lows did last year or last week by 
coming like a thief at night and 
trampling the vines. 


Lumber Makers and Workers—Fa- 
cilities for manufacture and shipment 
should count for something with pur- 
chasers of machinery. It does count 
in the case of the American Saw Mill 
Machinery co in price, in promptitude, 
in superior designs embodying latest 
improvements, in the grade of ma- 
terials employed and in workmanship. 
The concern manufactures practically 
all kinds of improved wood working 
machinery, such as shingle and lath 
machines, edgers, trimmers, saw mill 
appliances, etc. Readers of this paper 
who are buyers of any of the above 
machinery cannot do better than get 
in touch with the American line. We 
number the company among our val- 
ued advertising patrons. For correct 
address and catalog note their an- 
nouncement elsewhere. 


I think a great deal of American 
Agriculturist. It is a thoroughly good 
paper in every sense of the word, and 
I feel lost when it fails to come.—[W. 
C. Griffin, Tioga County, Pa. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 





The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co. 
Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


early, as this gives mice and rats less 


best by Test—S0O YEARS. wep AY CASH 
chance. The White Scotch variety are 


Want MORE SALESMEN Week! 
Stark Nursery, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. ‘They enrich the earth. 
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Brown’s Budget Farm Items. 


A. N. BROWN. 





few persons can realize the prepa- 
ration needed for the proper handling 
of a large peach crop of 100 to 150 
cars, unless they have had actual ex- 
perience. A few notes of what I saw 
and learned in Franklin county, Pa, 
may help the reader to get at least a 


faint conception. S. B. Rinehart & 
Sons have 55,000 peach trees, mostly 
in bearing and nicely loaded with 


fruit. These orchards are composed 
of the standard varieties, have beet? 
thoroughly cultivated and pruned just 
as near to perfection as it is 
They are care- 


about 
possible to reach this. 
and last, 


fully sprayed, 

means least, the fruit properly 
thinned. Thus these orchards now 
show a healthy, vigorous condition, 
loaded and yet not overloaded with 
fruit that has already attained an 


unusual size, with every indication of 
producing a “bumper” crop. 

To get this crop in its present condi- 
tion has called into exercise energy, 
wisdom and forethought, but the real 
work of handling the plant, is the har- 
This requires 


vesting of the crop. 
prudent and judicious planning. 
More than 200 people will be needed 


to pick, pack and deliver the fruit. 
The help problem must first be solved. 
The pickers, etc, must be engaged, or- 
into squads, each having its 
no guess work or chance 
The bosses must be care- 
fully selected; they require judgment, 
both of fruit and men, sufficient teams 
must be provided and wagons suited 
for the business secured. Of these 
alone it will require eight to ten, hav- 
ing a capacity each of 80 to 100 base 
ach wagon will be required 
to make four or five trips each day 
from the orchards to the packing 
houses, located at the railroad station. 
When the fruit is packed, it is loadea 
from the packing house into 
ear, already iced. The ice was 
months ago in anticipation; 
ven the 400 tons may not be suffi- 
ient to meet the demands of the 
“esent crop. 
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MPORTANCE OF GRADING AND PACKING. 
The package is no little item, either 


but by no‘ 


from the standpoint of quantity or 
cust. All the No 1 peaches are packed 
in the six-basket Georgia carriers. The 
No 2’s in one-half-bushel stave bas- 
kets with cover, unless the purchaser 
orders the No 2’s packed in the car- 
rier. Eight carloads of these carriers 
have already been ordered. Each car 
contains 3000 carriers in the shook. 
These are now arriving, being un-~ 
loaded, nailed up, and stored ready 
for use. Five carloads of the one- 
half-bushel or four-eighths baskets 
have been secured. These run from 
5000 to 7000 baskets to the car. Nor 
does this represent the packages need- 
ed; thousands of picking baskets will 
be required for orchard use. These 
are of a different type from those used 
to ship in. 

But the feature upon which all de- 
pends is the market end. For months 
new markets have been looked up, 
dealers interviewed, buyers sought. 
It is a very easy matter to dispose 
of a few cars of peaches, but when 
‘a crop amounts to 100 or more cars 
no chances can be taken. The dispo- 
sition of these cars must be pretty 
well understood before the season 
opens. This requires a system of 
drumming as intelligently and persis- 
tently pursued as the best equipped 
and perfectly organized industrial con- 
cern in the country. 

This all means a world of detail for 
Mr Rinehart and his three sons. The 
father’s long business experience of 
40 years gives a grasp of this situa- 
tion, that must inure very greatly 
to the proper handling and profits o7, 
his present extensive peach crop. 

Olive’s Pride Strawberry is a heavy 
cropper. It is a seedling of the Cres- 
cent, but earlier. It sold last season 
for $5 for 32-quart crate, when choice 
Hoffmans brought only $2.50. Blos- 
soms perfect, berries large and holds 
its size well to the end. Plants are 
robust, vigorous and healthy. Flesh 
red all through and holds its color; 
flavor excellent. It is firm and has a 
large double cap unexcelled in ap- 
pearance when crated. The _ stout 
fruit stalks hold its berries from the 
ground. It does not need any mulch 
to keep berries off the ground.—[J. W. 
Hall, Somerset County, Md. 
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SCENE IN A PENNSYLVANIA PEACH ORCHARD 


From 500 trees in the above orchard 1555 packages of peaches were 


picked in a single season. 
kets, shown in the illustration, 
by A. N. 
crop on the big farm of Rinehart & S 


Brown, on this page, describes methods 


The trees were picked four times and the bas- 
were filled at the second picking. The article 


of handling the peach 
Sons of Franklin county, Pa. 





LARGE AND SMALL FRUITS 


Our Special Crop Reports. 


Promising Outlook in the Northwest. 


EDITORIAL CROP CORRESPONDENCE. 








Fargo, N D, August 1. 

After three weeks spent in driving 
through and personally examining 
wheat fields in every section of the 
northwestern states, it is safe to say 
that black rust infection is present to 
some extent in practically all districts 
of the northwest. During the past 
week this infection has reached the 
stage where it is readily visible to the 
eye, the pustules breaking out, and 
being ruptured, usually upon. the 
sheatn, and in a few of the more ad- 
vanced fields showing upon the main 
straw below the head. 

It must be distinctly understood, 
however, that this infection at this 
time is limited usually to compara- 
tively few stalks in a field, and there 
is nowhere any such appearance of 
rust upon the stalk as was noted last 
year. or asewould be sufficient in itself 
to warrant any apprehension at all. 

If no more infection should be expe- 
rienced than is now apparent, there 
will be practically no damage to the 
crop. As two weeks or such a matter 
must elapse between the time the 
plant is infected and the visible ap- 
pearance of the pustule upon the 
straw or sheath, it will be seen that 
the question of damage from black 
rust this year hinges to a very large 
extent upon the date of maturing the 
wheat. 

Broadly speaking, the grain is now 
somewhere between milk and _ stiff 
dough over practically all of the ter- 
ritory, a condition of development 
which was not reached last year until 
10 days or such a matter later than 
this. As the wheat reaches maturity 
and the straw hardens up, the oppor- 
tunity for development for new rust 
infection becomes less and the infec- 
tion which is already present is much 
slower in developing. 

On this account it seems decidedly 
reasonable to expect that final damage 
from black rust this year is likely 
to be very much less than was expe- 
rienced last year. 

GOOD DEVELOPMENT TO EVE OF HARVEST. 

During the past ten days weather 
conditions have been quite favorable 
for the growth and development of the 
wheat plant and decided progress to- 
ward maturity is apparent. However, 
it is evident that general harvest will 
not begin until about August 15. 

Aside from possible damage which 
might be experienced from rust de- 
velopment, the spring wheat situation 
is very favorable. There 


KIDNEY AND BLADDER 
TROUBLES PROMPTLY CURED 


A Sample Bottle Sent FREE by Mail. 





Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great 
kidney remedy, fulfills every wish in 
promptly curing kidney, bladder and 
uric acid troubles, rheumatism and 
pain in the back. It corrects inabil- 
ity to hold water and scalding pain 
in passing it, or bad effects following 
use of liquor, wine or beer, and over- 
comes that unpleasant necessity of be- 
ing compelled to go often during the 
day and to get up many times during 
the night. The mild and the extraor- 
dinary effect of Swamp-Root is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for its 
wonderful cures of the most distress- 
ing cases. 

Swamp-Root is not recommended 
for everything, but if you have kidney, 
liver, bladder or uric acid trouble you 
will find it just the remedy you need. 

If you need a medicine you should 
have the best. Sold by druggists in 
fifty-cent and one-dollar sizes. You 
may have a sample bottle of this great 
kidney remedy, Swamp-Root, and a 
book that tells all about it and its 
great cures, both sent absolutely free 
by mail. Address Dr. Kilmer & Co., 
Binghamton, N. ¥. When writing, be 
sure to mention that you read this 
generous offer in the American Agri- 
culturist. Don't make any mistake, 
but remember the name, Swamp-Root, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the 
address, Binghamton, N. Y., on every 
bottle. 
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size of Bits or Drills you want. r machines are 


the latest and most durable, and the greatest 
Money earners ever made! Results guaranteed. 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO. 








is a good | § 


stand, the plant is vigorous and heads | 


are filling reasonably well. 
more leaf rust this year than has been 
experienced for many seasons. Ten 
days or such a matter must vet elapse 
before it will be possible to speak with 
any definite assurance as to the pos- 
Sible extent of rust development. 

In all other directions the crop sit- 
uation in the northwestern states 
continues highly favorable. Oats har- 
vest is under way as far north as cen- 
tral Minnesota and reports from the 
fields indicate a rate of yield fully as 
heavy as has been anticipated. The 
barley harvest is almost finished, with 
more than an average rate of yield. 
Hay cutting continues, effort being 
made to secure as much of the wild 
hay in sloughs as possible, but on 
account of the excessive rainfall con- 
siderable of this character will be lost. 
The yield of tame grasses is particu- 
larly heavy, so that there will be no 
shortage with hay. 


- 





I am an admirer and reader of the 
old reliable American Agriculturist, 
which I consider the greatest farm pa- 
per published.—[John W. Cline, Al- 
legany County, N Y. 
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IDER MAKING 


Can be made profitable if the 
right kind of machinery is used. 
WE MAKE THE RIGHT KIND. 
Send for catalogue. 


Boomer & Boscnert Press Co., 
116 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 








ne, Hem 00 sizes 
carriers — powers, > pean. Catalog 
HARDER MFG. COMPANY, Box 13, ‘Sobieskitt, N.Y. 


LAWN FENCE 


5 wood, designs. Cheap as 
XY YX wo 32 page < Catalogue 
Prices to Come- 

















BIGGEST BARGAIN IN 


Web Presses 





The following machines are offered at low 
prices and easy terms, either with or without 

complete electrical equipment: 

One six page wide electroty pe we bh verfect. 
ing Hoe press, prints &, 12, 16, 20 or 24 pages, 


each 149 in long by 1g in. wikle with four 
columns of 18 ems pica, at 12,000 complete 
copies per hour, folded, pasted and trimmed: 
32,40 or 48 pages, at 6000 per hour, delivered 
to either page or half-pace size. 

One Hoe web perfecting 1} alf tone electro- 
type press for fine work, with various color 
combinations. Itcelivers folded, trimmed 
and stite hed a publication with {ype matter 


11g by 7@ in. in either 4, 8, 12, 16, 20, 24, 2%, 32, 36, 
40 or 48 pages. It will also take } ages 17 by 
11} in. or five standard colame sit yte as wide, 
and print of these #®, 12,16, 20 and 24 pages. 
This machine is even x. tter than when new. 

Also one Stonemetz web perfecting press 
delivering li pages folded, pasted and trime 
med, 6000 per hour, Size of plate M4} by 9} in. 
or four standard 13 ems columns. 

For further particulars address 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Save time, horses, work 


and money by using an 


Electric Handy Wagon 


Low wheels, broad tires. No 
living man can build a better. 

Book on ‘Wheel Sense” free. 
Electric Wheel Co. 8x86, Quincy, i11, 


| lar winter poultry shows. 





evenly w with "he 


Standard 
Manure Spreader 


b-cause it hag a different Beat- 
er,a different Rake and Hood— 
Joad not thrown high in air and 
blown about. Spreads = width 
aud does not vary in width, 
Endgate Moves Away “sm Load, 
One lever raises endzate and puts en- 
tire machinein operation, Non-break- 
able mechanism to change feed, 
Spreads 5 to 35 Loads per Acre, 
Two apron chains. Write for 
catalog describing simplicity 
and strength, 
THE STANDARD HARROW CO., 
Dept. A, Utica, N. Y. 
Makere a Cultivae 
tore, Harvesters, 


BUHR STONE MILLS 


For the farm or plantation there 
is no more valuable machine. 
We have been building them 
for more than half a century 
Send for our Catalog. 
i Nordyke & Marmon Co. 
1232 Kentucky Avenue, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


UBBER-TIRE TOP BUGGY SHE 





With leather -quarter top 
and all u 
ments. Guaranteed 
Sold on — days free “whan, 

his aoe many other bargains 
fully described in our free cata- 
log. Weare bona-fide manufac- 
turers, i sell direct to you at 
—— hagg: atisfaction guar- 
Wri rite for free catalog. 


v. s. BUGGY & CART CO., Sta. 502, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


iy F [ DRILLING 


-to-date EO gm 





Over 70 sizes and styles for drilling either eo or 
shallow wells in ary kind of soil or rock. Moun 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cap 
Operate them er sily. Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y¥. 


REAL ESTATE 


WANTED 


For Hunpreps or CASH BUYERS, who advertise 
Gurtag the year for the kind of property they want in 
our il ustrated monthly, Real Estate, business and family 
magazine which has a world wide a. Sample 

copy—25e, which will be applied on yearly subscription of 
$i-09 if desired. . 8. REAL EST ‘STE JOURNAL, 200 

W. Brighton Ave., Syracuse, N. Y 








REMAINS “The Smalley” =< 


Cutters anaBlowers 


The only Cutter and Blower containing safety feed device, 
- belt pulley and safety balance wheel. Light power 

uired, ill elevate into any silo. Exceedingly strong 
and I sold on their meritatlow prices. Also ensilage car- 
riers, silos, horse powers, threshers, hay presses. 


Harder Mfg, Co., Box 13, Cobleskill. N, Y, 











“What Shall I Say?” 


Is aquestion that sometimes prevents one from 
writing to an advertiser, when one’s mind is not 
quite made up. But even if you only want to 
learn prices and re just start your letter 


by sayin AW YOUR ADV. IN 
THE OL | RELIABLE A. A.,’’ and then 
the rest will almost write itself. 


———————_—_— 














THE POULTRY 


Model Poultry Departments at Fairs. 
H. P. SCHWAB, MONROE COUNTS, N Y. 


The poultry department of fairs, 
both state and county, should be in 
the hands of a practical up-to-date 
poultryman, and should be managed in 
the same liberal manner as the regu- 
The time- 
worn idea that anything is good 
enough for poultry is past, thanks, 

Roomy and uniform coops should be 
provided, in a well lighted and ven- 
tilated building. The educational side 
of all displays should be emphasized. 
A building with plenty of daylight, 
with uniform and roomy coops will 
insure proper classification and per- 
mit the visitors to see and to compare 
the birds of each variety, to note all 
their points in form and color, and to 
learn that something besides size cuts 
a very large figure. They can thus 
learn the required standard form as 
well as color; they can then better see 
the great advantage a standard bred 
bird has over the mongrel, for every 
eye, no matter how slow, will see the 
uniformity in the size of the standard 
bred bird as well as better note the 
form of body. In the males this de- 
notes strength and vigor; in the fe- 
males profitable qualities, both as reg- 
ular laying and for market purposes. 
Thus proper classification is really. 
essential if the best interests of the 
whole people are to be served. 

Every bird should have a class of 
its own and compete singly for 
a prize. The old custom of showing 
birds in pairs, trios, etc, is an injustice 
to both exhibitor and exhibited. Judges 
in those cases generally favor the male 
bird; in fact, some hardly look at the 
female, so a really grand hen shown 
with an indifferent male is hardly 
noticed, on account of the inferior 
male, while if she had her due and 
single’ classification prevailed she 
would win the _ blue. By single 
entries we mean to have a class 
each for the cocks, cockerels, hens 
and pullets of each standard va- 
riety. The price of entry should be 
as cheap as it is possible to make it, 
while the premiums should be liberal 
and conform with the expenses of the 
exhibitors. They should be large 
enough to allow the exhibitors to en- 
ter three or four birds for each class, 
thus making 2 fine display, and if he 
wins have enough to pay the cost. I 
have known men to win all the prizes 
offered in several classes and still not 
have money enough to repay them for 
the entry made, let alone the expenses 
of shipping, etc. 

How different with the horse, cat- 
tle, sheep and hog men. In most 
cases they pay a dollar or two and 
enter as many as they wish and they 
stand to win on each entry from $5 to 
$50. And this is not all, for in many 
cases the animal is eligible to compete 
in several classes and may win from 
three to five premiums, and all good, 
heavy ones at that. The poultry men 
have long enough contended with con- 
ditions really beyond endurance. In 
the selection of a judge the desires of 
the exhibitors should be heeded to the 
extent that a capable man, one of 
experience, be chosen. A man of such 
caliber will charge his price and prove 
his worth. The day of the farmers’ 
committee and of the once-a-year 
kind of judge and the judging is past 
forever. 


Without Love for the business no 
poultryman can succeed. With love 
for it work will be done in due season 
and in the proper way. The hens will 
not want; the chicks will grow; the 
eggs will come 





Style of Dressing poultry counts in 
the market. Study the demand of the 
market in which you sell and keep 
your poultry well up to the recognized 
standard. 


YARD 
Satisfactory House for Turkeys. 


Turkeys do better when they can 
roost in the open air. If well fed 
they will thrive better in the shelter of 
trees than in a closely confined house. 
The troubles that arise from allowing 
them to live in trees are that they be- 
come wild and frequently are stolen. 
If housed, their quarters should be 
ulry, roomy and perfectly clean. It is 
not well to have them roost with oth- 
er poultry. 

If it is necessary to confine them all 
that is needed is a shed or house that 
will protect them from the elements 





CHEAP AND HEALTHFUL TURKEY HOUSE. 


and marauders of all kinds, and at 
the same time be not too confining. 
Place the roost well up from the floor 
and keep the interior perfectly clean 
and free from vermin. A _ building 
such as shown in the accompanying 
illustration answers the purpose very 
well and can be made of any size de- 
sired. An open ventilator should be 
placed in front close to the roof and 
never be closed except possibly in 
zero weather. 

The roost should be placed on a lev- 
el in the front of the house and the 
building entered from a sliding or 
rolling door in the rear. Only. light 
enough is needed for the turkeys to 
see the way to and from the roost. 
The door should be left open all day, 
so that they may come and go at 
pleasure. 


a> 





Leucorrhea—L. E. B., Pennsylvania, 
has a cow that is not doing well. She 
is dry haired and has a white dis- 
charge from the vagina and sometimes 
from the nose. Give one dram of sul- 
phate of copper at a dose, twice a 
day, in bran mash and continue it for 
a month or more if needed. Also mix 
two ounces each of acetate of lead 
and sulphate of zinc with one-half 
gallon of soft water. Inject a little 
into the vagina with a syringe twice 
a day until the discharge stops. 


Substitute for Bran—cC. H. K., New 
Jersey: As a substitute for the con- 
centrates usually fed in dairies, such 
as bran, cottonseed meal, and dried 
brewers’ grain, the New Jersey experi- 
ment station recommends feeding al- 
falfa hay. They found a satisfactory 
combination was 36 pounds:soy bean 
silage, eight pounds alfalfa hay and six 
pounds corn meal. The advantage of 
this ration is that all the constituents 
ean be grown upon the farm. At the 
station the soy beans were cut just 
as the pods were forming and run 
through the silage cutter and placed in 
a silo without mixing with any other 
crop. A five years’ tests demonstrated 
that the average yield of about 20 tons 
per acre of green forage could be ob- 
tained. This is equivalent to about 
five tons of hay and was produced 
at a cost of about $5.50 per ton. At 
the Tennessee experiment station it 
was shown that alfalfa and cowpea 
hay could be produced at a cost of 
from $3 to $5 per ton, and could be 
substituted for wheat bran, which 
costs from $20 to $25 per ton. Al- 
falfa hay cannot be substituted entire- 
ly for cottonseed meal as the latter is 
so very rich in protein. It was cal- 
culated that with alfalfa hay at $10 
and wheat bran at $20 the saving ef- 
fected by substituting alfalfa hay for 
wheat bran would be $2.80 for every 
100. pounds butter and 19.8 for every 
100 pounds milk. 








Aeration and Cooling of Milk. 


PROF H. H. DEAN, ONTARIO AGRI COLLEGE, 


By aeration of milk we understand 
the exposing of milk to air, of the fore. 
ing of air into milk. The theory of 
the practice is that the oxygen of the 
air purifies or improves the milk and 
at the same time gases or volatile 
oils Which are in the milk are enabled 
to pass away. It is true that if the air 
to which the milk is exposed or which 
is forced into the milk is perfectly 
pure, the result, undoubtedly, is an 
improvement in the flavor and physi- 
cal quality of the milk. But in many 
cases the air is not pure and that often 
as much harm as good is done. 

Now to my mind for a man to aerate 
milk in a barnyard is one of the worst 
things he could possibly do. I speak 
from experience. We have milked our 
cows in the yard, which, I think, fs 
kept a good deal cleaner than the ay- 
erage barnyard. We have put the 
aerator over the fence, milked the 
cows and have let the milk run down 
over the serator. The result was that 
we got some of the worst milk we 
could possibly have. 

Unless the air is pure, I think it 
would be best to cool the milk with 
as little aeration as possible. The chief 
benefit from aeration, to my mind, fs 
the opportunity that is given for any 
bad flavors, arising from undesirable 
feed, or indigestion on the part of the 
cow, to pass away. There is also a 
certain amount of cooling which is ad- 
vantageous. 

The cooling of milk I consider to be 
the most important point. The ad- 
vantage of cooling is that it prevents 
the growth of bacteria or organisms 
which are apt to develop bad flavors 
in the milk. There are two ways of 
cooling milk. One is by the maximum 
of exposure to the air, and the other is 
by the minimum of exposure to the 
air. The first method has this advan- 
tage, that you cool milk quickly. 


SOME OF THE DISADVANTAGES. 


The disadvantages are, first, that 
you must have water elevated or un- 
der pressure in order to use the ordi- 
nary cooler, and a great many farmers 
have not such a water supply. The 
second disadvantage is the labor of 
lifting the milk up to the cooler and 
of washing the cooler afterward. I 
feel free to say that the majority of 
farmers will not undergo the labor to 
do this work properly. Where it is so 
difficult under our conditions, I think 
it would be almost impossible under 
the conditions of the ordinary fzxr1, 
because there would be too miuch 
work. To lift the milk up, to let it 
run over the cooler, and afterward 
wash the cooler, is more than the av- 
erage man will do. 

Then there is the difficulty that by 
using such a cooler you expose the 
milk largely to the air, and so run the 
same risk as in the use of the aerator. 
Any form of cooler which cools the 
milk rapidly exposes it largely to the 
air. And, while this gives an opportu- 
nity for the gases and volatile oils to 
pass away, impurities are apt to be 
absorbed. To overcome this difficulty, 
various devices have been suggested 
to cool the milk under cover. I be- 
lieve the best plan is to set the cans of 
milk in cans of cold water. If you 
have running cold water at a temper- 
ature of 40 or 50 degrees, you have the 
ideal conditions. Where that is not 
obtainable, ice will be necessary in 
order to get the milk properly cooled. 
In that case the milk should be suffi- 
ciently stirred, while cooling, to bring 
the cool milk from the outside of the 
can to the center, and so facilitate the 
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rapid cooling of the milk with a mini- 


T 


mum of exposure to the air. 
VARIOUS METHODS OF STIRRING 


have been devised. We have one used 
in our dairy, but it is not wholly sat- 
isfactory. A young man called at my 
office not long ago with a mechanism 
this purpose. It was something 
1 clock; there was a big spring, 
the unwinding of which was regulated, 
vhich, in unwinding, set in mo- 
paddles which would keep the 
milk stirred, preventing the cream ris- 
ing. and facilitate the cooling. Milk for 
factory work should be cooled at a 
tomperature at least below 70 degrees. 
Where the milk is paid for by the fat 
ent, the owner is assured of bet- 
fer and more uniform tests, if he will 
the milk and keep the cream from 

T ng. 
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Silage Fed Cows in an Ohio experi- 
I t produced 96.7 pounds milk and 
r.08 pounds butter fat per 100 pounds 
c matter in the silage. Those fed 
' 1 produced 81.3 pounds milk and 

' pounds butter to 100 pounds dry 


” tter 
I . 





Cooking Cheese is simply 2 manu- 
facturer’s term and consists in heat- 
ing a mass of curd up to about 98 de- 


Supports the Berkshires, 


Cc. K. MOSES, INDIANA. 


No breed can be a success unless it 
is prepotent in those qualities which 
the breeder and feeder demands. Con- 
stitutional vigor is the first essential, 
because any breed will go to ruin with 
this quality lacking. The Berkshire 
has always’ possessed much of this 
vitality, as is demonstrated by his 
long and successful career as a breed 
of pronounced characteristics. 

The Berkshire is also an easy feeder 
and produces a pound of meat ata 
minimum cost. 30th breeder and 
feeder desire a rapid and economical 
flesh producer. The Berkshire meets 
this demand. For this reason many 
feeders use pure-bred Berkshire sires. 
The prepotency of the sire is shown 
in a herd of striking uniformity of 
conformation and quality, such as find 
a ready sale on the market. The pigs 
also fatten easy and produce a very 
superior class of meat. Further than 
this, where proprietors of hotels have 
farms, from which they supply their 
table with products, they most in- 
variably raise Berkshires. 

No class of persons recognize merit 
in the quality of food quicker than 
the proprietors of high grade hotels, 


The meat of the Berkshire is firm, of | 


fine grain, with the fat interlaid with | 
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PRIZE WINNING HAMPSHIREDOWNS FROM OHIO 


These two Hampshiredown yearling ewes won first and second place 


at the Ohio state fair in sharp competition last fall. 


They were bred by 


P. W. Artz of Greene county, O, who is one of the best known fanciers 


breed in the state. 


of this 


1903, these 


In regard to these animals he says: 
re of our own breeding, sired by an imported Buxton ram. 
were shown as lambs, 


“They 
In the fall 
winning first prize at several state 


irs and with two ram lambs of our own breeding won rfist prize for best 
pen of four lambs at the international at Chicago, winning over imported 


lambs. 


Last fall, they were very successful at the shows, 


winning first 


prizes at several state fairs, and they will likely be seen at some of the 


best fairs again this fall. We have 


about 60 pure-bred Hampshires on 


our home farm and two other small flocks kept by farmers near by. Our 
home farm has but 80 acres in it and we are producing more grain and hay 


than any other SO acres in our neighborhood, 


besides keeping these 60 head 


sheep. The way we do this is to feed the sheep well and they enrich 


the land. 


We manage to have a few acres near the buildings very fertile 


hich we sow to rape and oats, some early in the spring and some a little 


later and sow several times during the late spring 
In the winter, 
rough feed and a light feed of bran, oats and corn to the 


» when other pastures get short. 
rn. fodder for 
young or immature sheep.”’ 


grees, causing a shrinkage, and devel- 
oping the lactic acid, so that the curd 
will draw out in fine pieces 4% inch 
long, when applied to a hot iron. The 
heating must be gradual and the curd 
must be stirred constantly. 


A Good Fly Killer—An effective 
remedy for keeping flies away from 
cows during the summer season is a 
mixture made as follows: Dissolve 
i% pounds of resin in a solution of 
laundry soap in water by heating, add 
one-half pint of fish oil and enough 
water to make two gallons. If used 
as a spray, add one-half pint of kero- 
sene, 





Rich Milk Most Profitable—In some 
Danish tests it was found that at the 
ordinary price of feed products, a 
pound of butter was produced 2.8 cents 
cheaper by cows producing rich milk 
than by those yielding milk low in 
butter fat. 


and early fall to resort 
we feed clover hay and 


the lean, and is of prime quality. No 
better ham or bacon goes to market 
than that from a 250-pound Berkshir6é. 


-— 
—_ 


National Buttermakers’ Meeting— 
Sec Sudendorf announces that the next 
meeting of the national creamery and 
buttermakers’ assn will be held at the 
Coliseum, Chicago, some time in Feb, 
706. In addition to butter 150 to 200 
of the best dairy cows in the country 
will be on exhibition and possibly sev- 
eral milking machines. City milk deal- 
ers will show how they deliver pure 
milk, several cheese factories will be 
in full operation. The show will be 
the greatest of its kind ever presented. 
Sec E. Sudendorf of Elgin, Ill, will be 
glad to receive suggestions from any- 
one interested. 








“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 















DON’T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES (222.222. 
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AND DAIRY 


TUBULARS WRING 


Tubular butter brings 25to 35 cents. 






GOLD F ROM | MILK 


Cream is worth only one cent for stock food. Yet 


many farmers have no separator—only half skim their milk by setting—lose 24 cents on 
cream fed to stock—and wonder why dairying don’t pay. Tubulars stop this loss. 


Tubulars get the last drop of cream 

out ofthe milk—make big profits. Tubu- 

lars are the only modern separators. Notice 

the low can and enclosed gears. Write 

for catalog S-100 

THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR 00., West Bg) as PA. 
TORONTO, CAN. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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? LIVE STOCK EXHIBIT. 

Will be one of the most interesting features 
of the Fair. Entries close in this department, 
August l4. 

POULTRY, PIGEONS and PET STOCK 
The best birds in the country on exhibition. 
All the latest improvements used in the hand- 
ling and care of birds. Entries close August l4. 

THE IMPLEMENT IDISPLAY. 
Promises to be greater_than ever in the num- 
ber and variety of Farm Implements shown. 
§tTHE DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT. 

Will prove of great interest to the ladies. 
Entries close September 4. 





New York State Fair 


SYRACUSE, September II-16. 
$65,000 IN PREMIUMS AND PURSES 


Great Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition 


S. C. SHAVER, Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 








FARM PRODUCE, 

The display in this department is one of the 
best features of the Fair. Entries close Sept 4. 
DAIRY EXHIBIT. 

will be up to the usual high standard and prom- 
ises ? be larger than ever. Entries close 
Sept 4. 
FRUIT AND FLOWERS. 
The display in the Fruit and Flower Depart- 
ments will equal any e -wy ever given at the 
Fair. Entries close Sept. 
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material; no experience necessary to 





steel roofing, sheets 24 inches 
tration, or in *‘V"’ crimped, or Kat seam, 
furnish this material in 6 and 8 feet long; 
your order for immediate shipment. 
the best of ell eo ga 
on@ building material, re, 

We buy at SHEEIFFS’ AND RECEIVERS" PSALES. 


Steel Roofing, $1.50 Per 100 Sq. Feet 


Painted red both sides; most durable and economical covering for roofing, siding or ceiling, for barne, 
sheds, houses, stores, churches, cribs, poultry houses, etc.; easier to lay and cheaper then any other 
ay it— a hammer or hatchet the only tools you need. 

WE PAY THE FREIGHT to all points east of Colorado, excepting Oklahoma, Texas and Indian 
LS gine 2 At this price we furnish our No. 15 semi- hardened flat 

4 inches, At $l. 60 this same material currogated as shown in illue- 
At 50 cents per square advance over above prices we will 
.25 for brick siding or beaded ceiling or-siding, Send us 
Time will prove its enduring qualities. It withstands the elements 
Ask Mn — a —— FOR FREE CATALOGUE NO. A: M, 26 
materia 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 35th and tron Sts.,* CHICAGO, ILL. 











Lightning Proof 









At this price 

















furniture, household goods, clothing, etc, 
100,000,000 feet of lumber from the World's Fair. 
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rator on our 80 days’ free trial 

plan, with the binding under- 

standing and yoo it you 
do not find comparison, 
test and use that it will okim 
closer, skim colder mil 
skim easier, run lighter an 
skim one-half more milk 
thanany other Cream Se 

y 
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Shately return any money 
you may havepaid for freight 
charges or otherwise, Cut 

this ad. out at one ro — 

to us, and you 

ake mail id, our LATEST "SPECIAL 
EAM SEPARATOR CA ALOGUE. You will get our 
“— and our free trial pe sition and i will re- 
ceive the MOST ASTONisH! - 7 peer - 





PRUSSIAN 
HEAVE POWDERS 


A guaranteed cure for Heaves. Cough. 
Distemper. throat and nasal troubles. 
Dealers 50 cents. Mail 60 cents. 
Prussian REMEDY Co.. ST. Pavn. MINN. 





Knowit by the lump and the 
limp—a hard, bony growth on the canepal 40 
of the hock joint, usually low down and @ 
tle forward of the center of the leg—a on 
hitch with we sound leg, and a stiff move- 
ment of the lame leg, bear'ng the weight on 
the toe, most noticeable in starting. 
New cases, old and bad cases, the very worst 
gases, cases where firing has failed, are co 
4 Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 
Guaranteed to cure the lameness for good 
=e or may not take off the lump. Easily 
~ 44 nybody, gue a cingle 45-minute a: 
sfieation ‘weal y¥ does the work—occasion 
y two required. Write for Free Horse B 
before ordering. It givesall the partioulass, 
and Se you what to do for other kinds 
blemishes, 
FLEMING BROS8,, Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, TIL 


STAR FARM HOLSTEINS 


POPULAR STOCK 
POPULAR PRICES 


Star Farm leads all its competitors in supp: plying the 
masses with registered Holsteins. 
Circulars sent FREE on appli 


HORACE L. BRONSON, Dept. G, Cortiand,N.Y. 











No More Blind Horses i035. inc outa. 


sore eyes, BARRY CO., lowa City, lowa, have sure cure. 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 








Your Book Case 


Ought to have shelf filled, with a few more ly = 
the table, in these ore when good books are to cheap. 
can help bet to do th 





a dr o @ postal ask aly . 
catalog. age anda: outs of Betton, h 
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Reforms at Washington. 











The scandals in the department of 
agriculture at Washington, about 
which so much is now being said, are 
small compared to that old graft the 
free seed humbug. This seed fake has 
been denounced by farmers generally, 
by all important agricultural organ- 
izations, by the agricultural press, and 
by the different secretaries of agri- 
culture for years past, but congress 
eontinues to insist upon it. As for 
the department’s crop reports, we 
have never had confidence in them, 
and for many years American Agri- 
ceulturist has conducted its own 
crop reports which long since became 
the recognized authority. 

Sec Wilson has done his best, 
and we believe is personally honest, 
but the department’s growth has been 
almost mushroom in character of late 
years. Its functions have been en- 
larged faster than capable men were 
available to do the work. Mr Wilson has 
been misled into believing that each 
of the department’s employees were 
experts, and his admission that he has 
had to discharge some 300 of them 
for incompetency or worse, is the best 
proof of the preceding sentence. Some 
able and conscientious men hold of- 
fice in the department, they are doing 
good work, and lots of it for relatively 
small pay and under limitations galling 
to the scientist and to the ideals 
of personal independence. But many 
others are working in the department 
‘who could not earn in competitive 
business or private life half as much 
as they are paid by Uncle Sam. 

Instead of confining its efforts to 
original research not likely to be done 
otherwise, the department's objects 


EDITORIAL 


seem to be to turn out tons upon tons 
of “pub docs,” to multiply its em- 
ployees and to interfere with or un- 
necessarily duplicate the work of the 
agricultural experiment statidns and 
colleges. Now if Sec Wilson will 
reform these tendencies, abolish the 
department’s weak spots and make 
the most of the legitimate work of 
which it is already doing much that 
is praiseworthy, the final outcome of 
the present scandals will be desirable 
reforms. But things will never be 
right in the Washington department 
until congress abolishes the free seed 
swindle, for which congress alone is 
responsible. 


- 


Editor Shaw. 





It is with great pleasure that we 
announce the addition of Prof Thomas 
Shaw to the editorial staff of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. He will have spe- 
cial charge of Live Stock interests, in- 
cluding horses, cattle, sheep and 
swine, in which field he is recognized 
at home and abroad as the leading 
American authority. Prof Shaw is 
also an expert in the cereals, and his 
work with corn, wheat, oats, flax, 
buckwheat and barley will be a great 
aid to our readers. 

Added to a practical turn of mind, 
Prof Shaw has been a careful investi- 
gator and a scientific experimenter. 
But he also has the rare faculty of 
being able to extract from science and 
present in a practical form those 
things which are a benefit to the work- 
ing farmer and stockman. His writ- 
ings are clear, concise, and always to 
the point. It is this quality that first 
brought him prominently before the 
agricultural world. His experience 
and mental development have ripened 
him into that rich maturity which fits 
this man so well for the great work 
he is to do through our columns. 

All of Prof Shaw’s abilities will be 
devoted exclusively to the benefit of 
American <Agriculturist. He assumes 
his duties enthusiastically, realizing 
the wide opportunities American 
Agriculturist will give him and de- 
termined to be even more serviceable 
to agriculture in this position than 
any heretofore occupied. We shall 
now be able, with Prof Shaw’s assist- 
ance, to carry out still more compre- 
hensive plans for so co-operating with 
our farmers, particularly with all 
growers of all cereals and all rais- 
ers of live stock, whether horses, cat- 
tle, sheep, swine or poultry, as to 
enable every one of our readers to 
lighten their work, reduce their ex- 
penses and add to their profits. 

Yet above his remarkable abilities, 
I place Prof Shaw’s character. He 
is a man who would never do a mean 
or dishonorable thing, and whose pri- 
vate life and public functions are 
above reproach. In this respect he 
fittingly supplements Mr Albert W. 
Fulton, our managing editor, and Prof 
Willis G. Johnson, our associate edi- 
tor in special charge of American 
Agriculturist. I may be old-fash- 
ioned, but I insist upon character, 
integrity, purity, in my fellow editors. 
Perhaps this property would make 
more money if we were less scrupu- 
lous in our editorial and in our adver- 
tising departments, but I place char- 
acter above wealth. I mean that 
American Agriculturist shall reflect 
those attributes of character and pro- 
gressiveness that make the truest suc- 
cess—that are a vital help and a real 
inspiration to old and young in every 
home reached by the “old reliable A 
A.” Let us work together, dear read- 
ers, all of us, for the uplifting of the 
home, the farm and the nation. 

The drouth period of midsummer 
always brings with it the possibility 
of serious forest fires. Too much care 
cannot be exercised in a prevention of 
even the smallest fire, which is too 
liable to reach large proportions, do- 





ing serious damage to private or pub- 
lic property. Fire is really the great- 
est enemy of forests in the estimation 
of E. A. Sterling of the bureau of 
forestry, who says that in the most 
conservative estimates the average 
annual loss from forest fires is $25,- 
000,000 or more. A few years ago 
Washington and Oregon suffered, 
within a space of nine days, $12,000,000 
loss in forest property, and in 1903 un- 
usually severe fires in the Adirondacks 
cost New York state $3,500,000 and 
upward; these are but single instances. 
Adequate forest fire protection is a big 
and difficult undertaking at best, but 
may be compassed if serious syste- 
matic action is taken by those most 
closely identified with the interests at 
stake. 

Save the forests, store the flood 
wateag, reclaim the desert, make 
homes on the land, are the underlying 
thoughts of the national irrigation 
congress, to meet at Portland, Ore, 
August 21 to 24. This meeting will 
be of great interest, especially to the 
states of the semi-arid section, inas- 
much as the government has at much 
expense, placed in the exhibits at the 
Lewis and Clark exposition a complete 
demonstration of the operation of the 
federal reclamation act. The 
department of the interior will furnish 
lecturers, who will hold themselves 
ready at all times to give information 
concerning the working of the reclam- 
ation law. The congress is composed 
of members of the United States 
senate and house, governors, foreign 
representatives in this country, 
commissioners of agriculture, horticul- 
ture and irrigation, delegates 
appointed by governors, mayors, 
boards of trade, commercial clubs and 
the like. 





—_—__ao_—_ 

American dAgriculturist has fre- 
quently called attention to the fact 
that milk is retailed in New York city 
at 7 to 10 cents a quart, while the 
producer receives the insignificant 
sum of 70 cents or less for a 40-quart 
can. In other words the dealers in 
the exchange who retail this product 
get more on an average for nine 
quarts than does the farmer for 40 
quarts. Farmers are obliged to com- 
ply with rigid rules, send standard 
milk and have everything first-class. 
It is an imposition on the producer 
when he is compelled to take 70 cents 
@ can for a product that costs him 
more than that figure to produce. 
There is not an iota of fairness in the 
whole proposition and the New York 
milk exchange members will continue 
to fill their own pockets at the ex- 
pense of farmers as long as they main- 
tain their death grip and control the 
situation at the city end of the line. 





Stand by the buttermaker during 
the hot months. If some creamery 
patrons are angry because their milk 
is refused, remember that the profits 
in the business depend upon high 
quality and this can be secured only 
with milk in good condition. Do your 
best to furnish sweet, clean milk and 
use every reasonable endeavor to get 
your neighbor to do the same. Unless 
the buttermaker is competent and has 
complete control no creamery can suc- 
ceed. 


—_ 


Next month our agricultural col- 
leges will open their doors to farmers’ 
sons and daughters all over the coun- 
try. There are thousands of bright, 
energetic and enterprising boys and 
girls on American farms who are now 
considering seriously the question 
whether they will advance their in- 
terests by entering the agricultural 
college this fall. The boys who have 
taken a course in agriculture, and who 
are returning to the farms, are mak- 
ing an impression that stands for their 
good and the advancement of others 
in their vicinity wherever they are 





tound. The same can also be said of 
the girls who have taken advantage 
of opportunities in better qualifying 
and preparing themselves for the 
duties that face them upon the ayer. 
age farm. Fathers and mothers wil] 
do well to consider at this time wheth. 
er they should make certain sacrifices 
and offer the young people an oppor. 
tunity for a better education for con. 
ducting the affairs of the farm in the 
future. Now is the time to write 
your agricultural college and get the 
catalogs and circulars and plan for 
the fall. There is a steadily increas. 
ing interest in agricultural education 
in this country and our facilities for 
taking care of farmers’ boys and girls 
and equipping them for their life work 
were never better. Last year our agri- 
cultural colleges gave instruction to 
more young people from the farm 
than any previous year in our history, 
Let every boy and girl who is eligible 
push to the front and take advantage 
of the opportunities afforded them. 


- 
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It is now announced that the new 
storage battery on which Thomas A, 
Edison, the wizard of the electrical 
field, has been working for many 
years, has been completed. Full par- 
ticulars are not yet available, but it 
is confidently hoped this achievement 
may prove of very great economic im- 
portance. The battery now perfected 
will drive a two-ton truck at the rate 
of 33 miles an hour, with half the 
weight of the old method. It is claimed 
by the inventor that he can operate 
a delivery wagon with its power at 
58% of the cost of maintaining a horse, 
When applied to an ordinary: automo. 
bile, it will run 100 miles under ordi- 
nary conditions without recharging. 
Just what effect this invention will 
have upon agricultural machinery re- 
mains to be seen, but we would not 
be surprised to see electric vehicles in 
many farm stables in the near future, 


- 
—_— 








Next week Wednesday will begin the 
national reciprocity conference in Chi- 
cago, in which a number of influential 
agricultural organizations are to be 
represented. Chairman Sanders wants 
it understood that while the call for 
delegates has been mailed to all na- 
tional, state and local agricultural and 
live stock associations whose addresses 
could be obtained, it is not the intent 
tc deny a seat in the convention to 
any farmer or stockman who wishes 
to be present. The evident intention 
is to secure a liberal representation of 
the agricultural and commercial inter- 
ests of the country to discuss meas- 
ures whereby our export trade may 
be fostered. The names and addresses 
of all delegates chosen, state the chair- 
man, are to be listed at once with the- 
committee on arrangements, Great 
Northern building, Chicago. 


a> 
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Farmers are compelled to buy ma- 
chinery, clothing and other necessities 
in and out of crop season. It is a pleas- 
ure our readers enjoy to know that 
the goods they purchase of our adver- 
tisers are bought under a guarantee. 
Look it up on this page. 

— ll 





A few days ago while discussing the 
value of the brood mare to the farm- 
er, an old gentleman said: “Young 
man, you are wrong; mules are worth 
more than mares on a farm, for I have 
kept my farm out of debt for years by 
raising and selling good big mules.” 
I asked him where he got his mules 
and he replied sharply: “I raised 
them on my farm, and I can prove it.” 
But when I then calmly remarked 
that I had never known any animal 
except the mare to give birth to @ 
mule colt, the old gentleman saw his 
mistake, and had to acknowledge that 
in order to raise fine mules he had 
always kept good brood mares.—[J. G. 
Ferneyhough, Virginia. 
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Our Story of the News. 
Peace Envoys Meet. 


Portsmouth, N H, is the focal center 
for the eyes of the whole world, the 
peace envoys of Russia and Japan be- 
ing in session there this week to dis- 
cuss and if possible arrange terms of 
peace. Ina most tactful manner Pres 
Roosevelt introduced the commission- 
ers, Baron Komura and Minister 
Takahira of Japan, to M. Witte and 
Baron Rosen, the Russian envoys, at 
a formal luncheon aboard the May- 
flower at Oyster Bay. The meeting, 
while formal, was lacking in con- 
straint, and in this the friends of peace 
find cause for encouragement, believ- 
ing that it indicates a willingness on 
poth sides to discuss the situation 
without bitterness, 

A notable toast, proposed by Pres 
Roosevelt at this luncheon and drunk 
in profound silence closed with this 
expression of the motive which 
prompted him to use his good offices 
in bringing about the peace confer- 
ence: “It is my most earnest hopeand 
prayer, in the interest of not only 
these two great powers, but of all civ- 
jlized mankind, that a just and lesting 
peace may speedily be concluded be- 
tween them.” The peace conference 
was formally opened at Portsmouth 
this week. 

Japanese success continues on the 
island of Sakhalin, the bulk of the 
Russian garrison having surrendered, 
thus giving Japan her first grasp of 
actual Russian territory. In Man- 
churia, while there are signs of activ- 
ity, the rainy season is now on and 
there is a general acceptance of the 
idea that aggressive movements have 
been delayed pending the result of the 
peace conference. 


i 
Told in Short Paragraphs. 


So completely has yellow fever held 
New Orleans in its grasp that the state 
authorities last week invoked federal 
aid and the government’s fever ex- 
perts now have charge of the stricken 
district. Up to the first of this week 
the total number of cases was 533, 
with 105 deaths. While the fever has 
not been brought under control as 
early as there was reason to think it 
would be at first, reports at time of 
going to press show a check in its 
spread and the stricken city is wag- 
ing the combat with new vigor. Last 
week the fever claimed a_ distin- 
guished victim in Archbishop Chap- 
elle, whose activity in the infected 
districts had been unceasing. A close 
quarantine is maintained about the in- 
fected district. New York has had 
three cases of the fever this summer, 
two deaths resulting. 


See Taft and party, which includes 
Miss Alice Roosevelt, have reached the 
Philippines and have been having the 
time of their lives according to all re- 
ports. Their reception in Japan was 
of a nature to occasion caustic com- 
ment by the friends of Russia, who 
saw or pretended to see a veiled com- 
Pliment to Japan in this visit. At 
Manila the party has been feted in 
splendid fashion. 





The political situation in Cuba is 
reaching the boiling point. Gen Jose 
Gomez, liberal candidate for the pres- 
idency of Cuba, has issued a defiant 
statement in which he characterizes 
the whole island as a powder maga- 
zine containing a lighted fuse already 
half burned. The moderates, the party 
of Pres Palma, profess to regard these 
utterances of Gomez as certain to 
bring about his defeat. 





Now it is the bureau of animal in- 
dustry which is under fire in the de- 
partment of agriculture, and admis- 
sions of Dr Salmon, its chief, throw 
further light on the lax conditions in 
the department. Sec Wilson has 
pledged himself to a thorough clean- 
ing up of the whole department and 
has no intention of resigning as cer- 
tain critics have demanded. -He now 
has under consideration two rules 
which he is likely to promulgate and 
Which should have been enforced 
years ago. One provides that no em- 
Ployee of the department shall be in- 
terested in any concern that is en- 
gaged in a commercial way upon a 


FAR AND NEAR 


line of work in which the employee is 
engaged in the course of his duties in 
the department, and the second will 
prohibit any employee from being in- 
terested in any concern which con- 
tracts with the department, if that 
employee is in a position to influence 
the award of a contract or is likely to 
be called upon for a recommendation. 





The report of the British postoffice 
for January, February and March re- 
cently made public, is of unusual in- 
terest as showing the steady progress 
of wireless telegraphy. Under arrange- 
ment with the Marconi company, the 
office handled 1655 messages sent from 
ships at sea and 111 sent to ships. Of 
the latter all but 21 were successfully 
transmitted. 





This week the navy lost from its 
active list one of the most distin- 
guished heroes of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war, Rear Admiral Charles E. 
Clark, who made the battleship Ore- 
gon famous. He has reached the 
statutory age for retirement and is 
now on the retired list. 





Nebraska has an anti-trust war on 
its hands which promises interesting 
developments. The attorney-general 
has filed suit in the supreme court ask- 
ing a dissolution of the Nebraska grain 
dealer association. The proceeding is 
said to be of a most sweeping nature 
and will affect the market for 200,000,- 
000 bushels of grain. The attorney- 
general alleges that certain grain and 
elevator companies have joined forces 
to control prices and compel railroads 
to grant rebates to members. 





In the Fertile Valley of Tennessee. 


W. H. CALLENDER, WILLIAMSON CO, TENN, 





I practice mixed farming, keep some 
live stock, cattle, horses, mules and 
hogs. In many portions of the county 
farmers do the same, but where it is 
desired any special line of farming can 
be adopted. Some make a specialty of 
grain, some hay, others cattle and 
sheep raising, berries and truck farm- 
ing. There is no commercial fertilizer 
used, clover and the legumes keep up 
fertility. Crops of clover, cowpeas and 
vetches pay as well as other crops and 
at the same time add intrinsic va! to 
the farm. 

Have owned and cultivated my farm 
for 30 years. Well improved farms are 
worth $100 per acre, ten years ago 
about $80 or $90. Williamson county 


*embraces four beautiful and fertile yal- 


leys, watered by the four Harpeth riv- 
ers. The ridges between the valleys, 
though steep, are very rich and pro- 
ductive. The soil of the Big and Lit- 
tle Harpeth valleys is a black loam, 
especially adapted to corn, wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, German millet, sorghum 
and forage, clover and timothy, sweet 
and Irish potatoes, melons, all kinds of 
market vegetables and grasses. Fruits 
of all kinds are grown and do well. 
This is the banner wheat county of the 
state. 

These valleys were once in heavy for- 
ests of poplar, black walnut, wild cher- 
ry, sugar maple, hickory, beech and 
oak. Some still remains, with many 
groves of black locust. Franklin, the 
county. seat, is located on the south 
bank of Big Harpeth river, and is noted 
for its fine schools and large flouring 
milis. 

South Harpeth valley embraces the 
hill portion of the county, and while 
the valley lands are not so extensive, 
they are very rich and productive. 
Much of the original forest remains on 
the ridges, which are well adapted to 
fruit growing and cattle and sheep rais- 
ing. Many hogs are kept through the 
winter on the mast. The lands of the 
West Harpeth valley differ somewhat 
from the others, being more of a sandy 
loam. 

In the eastern section are the high 
lands of the county, which are noted 
for the quality of tobacco raised, being 
mild and of fine flavor. About 1000 
pounds per acre can be raised. Much 
sorghum is also raised, which makes 
a fine sample of syrup. Broom corn is 
also raised extensively. Three macad- 
amized highways run north and south 
through the county, with many short 
connecting lines. 

The social, school and church advan- 
tages are the very best. The citizens 


are self-respecting and law-abiding. 
The advantages to the homeseeker are: 
Our mild climate, the great variety and 
productiveness of soils, ranging in price 
from $5 to $100 per acre, and the great 
diversity of farming, suited to all 
classes. Nashville, the capital, with 
its suburbs of 125,000 inhabitants, with- 
in 12 to 25 miles, affords a fine market 
for all farm, garden and dairy produce. 


Advancing Good Roads Interest. 


Throughout the country the good 
roads movement progresses with 
added impetus. Quite outside of the 
increasing interest the general pub- 
lic is showing, automobile clubs are 
pledging their support and influence in 
obtaining better rural roads. 

In addressing the Springfield (Mass) 
automobile club recently, W. S. Dick- 
inson of Hampden county, Mass, sec- 
retary of the national association of 
American road makers, pointed out 
practical methods to be taken in 
bringing out the building of contin- 
uous main highways. Among other 
things, Mr Dickinson said: “A road 
from Boston covld be made to con- 
nect with Westfield, N Y, not a great 
distance from the state line with the 
main New York-Chicago road which 
it is hoped to build before many years. 
The state highway would be of great 
advantage to citizens in general, par- 
ticularly farmers who have produce to 
move to market.” 

It will be recalled that an enterprise 
of considerable scope is that favoring 
the construction of a continuous road 
between New York city and Chicago, 
An association, the object of which is 
to form such a road, was organized in 
June, 1902. During the summer of 
the same year, members of the board 
of directors of the association visited 
cities and towns through which the ob- 
ject lesson road will pass, for the pur- 
pose of creating a sentiment in favor 
of the trunk line. The men were met 
everywhere with hearty indorsement 
of their plan. 

The location of the proposed con- 
tinuous interstate road would make it 
of great economic value to the coun- 
try, passing as it does from New York 
city up the historic valley of the Hude 
son to Poughkeepsie, hence westward 
through the southern tier of counties 
crossing the so-called Panhandle of 
Pennsylvania and across the states of 
Ohio and Indiana to Chicago, passing 
through five states, 33 counties, hav- 
ing a population of nearly 12,000,000. 

In Ohio the people have taken up 
the project with considerable interest. 
In Cuyahoga county the most progress 
in actual construction has been made; 
there they only lack about seven miles 
of modern improved road to complete 
a continuous boulevard across the 
county. The counties of Lake and Lor- 
rain. it is said, are to take the matter 
up in the near future. Indiana has a 
large mileage of gravel and macad- 
amized roads on the line of the New 
York-Chicago road. In the southern 
tier of counties of New York, it is said 
that 160 miles of state road have been 
— or were on the construction list 
or 
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Personal. 

A Michigan man, Prof U. P. Hed- 
rick, has just been appointed horticul- 
turist of the New York experiment 
station at Geneva. Prof Hedrick is a 
native of Iowa and is now 35 years 
old. He graduated from the agricul- 
tural college of Michigan in 1893 and 
secured his master’s degree in 1894. 
He was assistant horticulturist in his 
alma mater from 1894 to 1895 and was 
then appointed botanist of the Ore- 
gon agricultural college in Salem. 
This position he held until 1897. He 
was botanist and horticulturist of the 
Utah experiment station from 1897 to 
1899, at the end of which time he be- 
came professor of horticulture in the 
Michigan agricultural college, holding 
that position to date. He has had 
large experience and should do good 
work in his new position. 





Fraud Orders—The postmaster gen- 
eral at Washington has issued a fraud 


order against W. J. Morgan & Co of | 


Chicago, Edward F. Morgan, the 
Hamilton bank of Nevada and the 
Morgan prospecting syndicate of Ton- 
apah, Nev. The fraud order against 
EB. J. Russell of New York has been 
revoked. 
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Rex dlinthote 
ROOFING 
Will not leakin driving rain or melting snow. 
Any careful laborer can lay it. All neces- 
sary equipment in every roll. It alsoresists 
fire, heat, cold, and wil) wear indefinitely. 
Samples Sent Free 
with Complete Roofing Book. 
Send postal for it, hen 
ns a **Look fur the 
y” SF on every roll, 
+46 W.Bird & Co. 
India 8t, Boston 
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‘A DOG ON GOOD SCALE 
Gua‘digeing, little grading, eaglly moved.” 


Knodig Pitless Scales 


cost 630 to $50 less than the old style pit scales. 

Do your own weighing. It soon pays fora 

Knodig. Write fora free catalogue, 
NATIONAL PITLESS SCALE CO., 

2113 Wyandotte St. Kansas City, Mo. 
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JUST ISSUED 


POULTRY FEEDING 


AND FATTENING 


A handbook for poultry keepers on the standard 
and improved methods of feeding and marketing 
all kinds of poultry. 

The subject of feeding and fattening poultry is 
prepared largely from the side of the best practice 
and experience here and abroad, although the 
underlying science of feeding is explained as ~ 4 

s needful. The subject covers all branches, includ-| 
ng chickens, broilers, capons, turkeys and water-| 
ed under various conditions and for 


caponizing is treated in detail. A mass of 
practical information and ¢ not readily 
obtainable elsewhere is given, with full and ex- 
plicit directions for fattening and 
market. The broad scope of the book is shown 
the following 

TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Thrifty Growth, Expert Chicken Feeding, Broiler 
m+ sng Nutrition for Layers, Special Foods, To 
Finish and Dress Capons, The Art of Poultry 
tening, Lessons from Foreign Ex A 
Fattening Methods, At Killing Time, 
for Market, Marketing Turkeys and Wi 
Finish and Shaping. 
Profusely illustrated, 160 pages, Sx71-2 inches, 
cloth. Price 50 cents postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
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&2 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 


Marquette Building, Chicago, &. 








When You Own a Book 


You don’t have to hurry through it, barely 
skimming whole pages, because you feel you 
must return it romptly if wed m 2a 
friend or the library. But you can it 
leisurely, a little at a time, dige what 


you’ve read,and then enjoy that rare pleasure 
—rereadin . t 
books eee of us. 
ory ve 
books. Write us fo 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
52 Lafayette Place, ja York 


T a catalog. 


Marquette Bidg., Chicago 
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Southern Edition 


For Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Alabama 
and Mississippi. American Agriculturist 
is carefully studying the needs of our 
southern fruit growers, farmers and 
planters in each of these states, and aims 
to print each week just such information 
as will be most helpful to the practical 
man. We invite particularly correspond- 
ence from our friends in the south. If 
you are puzzled over a question of farm 
management, of crop rotation, care of the 
soil, the development of the live stock or 
dairy industry, the possibilities in poul- 
try raising, let us hear from you. Jot 
down your thoughts and experiences in 
yourown words. Itis the business of the 
editor to dress these up, if necessary, be- 
fore printing. Make this your own paper, 
and remember that the “old reliable” 
American Agriculturist is yours. 


Cotton Crop Is Not Promising. 


The condition of the now rapidly 
maturing cotton crop is not as flat- 
tering as a year ago. The department 
of agriculture made public its report 
on.crop development last week, this 
applying to progress made by the 
plant up to July 25. The condition 
on that date is given at 74.9, which 
is a few points under June, 16 points 
below July of last year and 7 points 
under the ten-year average. The con- 
dition by states for various compar- 
ative periods is as follows: 

J'ly 25 J’ly 25 J’ly 25 10-yr 

States 1905) «1904 1903) av’ge 
Texas ... are 91 82 80 
Georgia . 82 1 S85 
Alabama voce 0 83 
Mississippi ....69 92 &2 
South Carolina 79 1 76 SS. 
Arkansas .....6S OF : 
Louisiana .....06 
North Carolina SO 
Indian Territ'y S2> ’ S 
Tennessee .....80 : RG 
Oklahoma .....835 SO 
PIOTIGS.§ scccee cto S6 
Missouri . Pe. SG 
Virginia .. 48 S7 

: ae tl . 
United States ..74.9 O16 79.7 $2 

Nothing notable has developed, in 
the cotton situation since the publica- 
tion of the final -government acreage 
estimate in these columns last week. 
Traders fully realize the nervous phase 
given the market by 11l-cent cotton at 
this season, particularly following 
right after the heavy yield of last year. 
However, the low report on crop con- 
dition, coupled with the general acres 
age reduction, acts as a prop to the 
market. Picking is in progress. in 
southern Texas. The national cotton 
ginners’ association has issued its acre- 
age report for 1905. It claims a cur- 
tailment of 17% and says that 5% has 
been abandoned since planting, leav- 
ing about 25,000,000 acres to reach 
maturity. 
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Will Tree Cotton Succeed Here? 
of 


The search the department of 
agriculture for a remedy against the 
cotton boll weevil has again drawn 
attention to the tree cotton of Mexico. 
This plant both grows wild and is 
cultivated in almost every state in 
that republic, and is believed to be 
immune ,from the boll weevil. This 
tree is perennial and attains a hight 
of 30 feet, the trunk being 6 to 12 
inches in diameter. In form of leaf, 
blossom, boll, ete, it closely resembles 
the cotton plant: of our’ southern 
states. The only apparent difference 
is its great size and length of life. The 
Indians claim tree cotton will live 30 
years. Some Mexican authorities say 
that this tree planted a distance of 15 
feet apart will produce a bale or more 
per acre, provided the soil is good. 
There are two colors of the tree cot- 
ton; one white and the other slightly 
yellow... .The staple ranges 1 to 1% 
inches in length. 

In Mexico the tree cotton is planted 
at the beginning of the rainy season. 
At four months of age it begins to 
blossom and at two years the harvest 
assumes remunerative proportions. 
The tree cotton is very hardy, with- 
stands drouth,and floods and grows,on 
somewhat rocky as well as rich soils. 
Natives ,generally keep the _ trees 
trimmed back in order to aid the 
pickers. In some parts of Mexico ex- 
periments have been made in planting 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


the tree 12 feet each way and prolific 
yields of cotton were received. 

According to consular advices, it is 
believed that good results can be ob- 
tained with the tree cotton plant in 
those parts of the United States where 
the boll weevil has gained headway. 
Some claim that the product of tree 
cotton should bring from 1 to 8 cents 
per pound more ordinary states’ 
cotton. However, at a test in Massa- 
chusetts a few years ago, it was found 
that the staple was not of sufficient 
length to permit the use of the cotton 
in the mill without readjusting the 
machinery. 

Authorities with the United States 
department of agriculture are not cer- 
tain whether tree cotton could with- 
stand the vigorous winters prevailing 
throughout some portions of our cot- 
ton states. Experiments have been 
made with tree cotton in South Caro- 
lina and Georgia, these not being not- 
ably successful. It was impossible to 
get the trees to produce seed and the 
flowers come very: late in the season. 
Experiments are being made in Texas 
and there is hope of better results 
through proper seed selection and 
crossing with our short season varie- 
ties. 


than 


GEORGIA. 


Georgia’s Interest in Farming. 

J. C. M’AULIFFE,. 
of Hancock county 
rally at Sparta, August 
crowd present and 

Hon Harvie Jor- 
the southern cotton 
ssociation, addressed the farmers, 
This is the home town of John D. 
Walker, a prominent member of the 
national association and president of 
the county branch and he managed 
the affair with big barbecue 
and picnic dinner was a feature of the 
oceasion. 

\ rousing meeting of the farmers 

five counties is scheduled to take 

at Monroe, Walton county, Au- 
st 11-12. More than half a dozen 
ff the most prominent southern speak- 
on agricultural topics will be 
present. Farmers in nearly every 
county in the are strengthening 
their organizations and getting ready 
to act in unison if necessary to carry 
out a legitimate distribution of this 
year’s crop at reasonable prices. Fod- 
der pulling and cutting of hay in 
progress in all of the state. 
A general complaint of lack of rain. 
Reports of corn universally the best 
ever known. Acreage much larger 
than usual. Cotton picking is becom- 
ing general in the southern section of 
the state and in some localities of 
middle Georgia the pickers are get- 
ting busy. 

Newton county 
pecially corn. The corn growing con- 
test among the pupils of the public 
schools increases in interest as the 
year advances. The lessons and ex- 
perience gained in this work will be 
of untold value in educating the farm- 
ers in the importance of good seed 
corn and intensive cultivation. Around 
Vest Point cotton is poor and grass 
is still in evidence in some fields In 
Sumter county the crop is shedding 
badly and indications are for a re- 
duced yield. In Columbia county the 
crop is below average of recent years. 
Richmond county is in fair shape to 
nake a good crop, but Burke county 
conditions are not so good. Pear ship- 
ments from Liberty county have be- 
gun and the crop is fine and bringing 
fancy prices. 

Augusta cotton men are opposing 
the bill now before the state legis- 
lature, having as its object the aboli- 
tion of trading in cotton futures in the 
state. It is suggested that it will be of 
no avail and have a tendency toward 
lawlessness. Farmers often sell out 
their prospective crops in advance. 
More than 2500 cars of peaches have 
been shipped out of the state and the 
aggregate of watermelons will go over 
8000 cars; 400 cars of cantaloups have 
also been shipped. 


nimi 
KENTUCKY. 


Co—Farm work 
all up. Corn looks promising; early 
fields good, in full tassel. Late corn 
has got a good stalk, better than early 
corn. Tobacco looks fine. Sorghum 


The farmers 
held a grand 
1, with a large 
much enthusiasm. 
dan, president of 
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crops are good; 
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Crittenden about 


good and a large acreage was planted 
and well cultivated. Apples are fall- 
ing badly. Peaches are a good crop 
and look promising. Wheat about all 
threshed and about one-third yield on 
an average. 


TENNESSEE. 

Co — Wheat all 
threshed. Much from continu- 
ous rains and yield only 7 bus. Corn 
needing rain. Not more than of 
a tobacco acreage planted, com- 
pared with ‘04. Owing to a very bad 
stand this crop cannot exceed 50% of 
an average. Potato yield good. Stock 
in good condition. Labor very scarce. 
Very little fruit. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
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Iredell Co—Crops all 
wheat all threshed, only 
of a crop. Cotton doing 
of squares. Irish potatoes 
worth 50c p bu. 

Vance Co—Crops of all kinds have 
been laid by; a few have failed to get 
all the grass out. Cotton as a gen- 
eral thing has made almost too much 
weed and is generally deficient in 
Squares and bolls. Tobacco curing is 
in full blast; the crop is not curing 
as well as it should, the excessive rains 
being one of the causes. Corn look- 


this county were very flattering, 
everything has undergone a complete 
change. Oats are yielding about 18 
bus p a. Cattle in fairly good conqj. 
tion. Hay yielding about 1 ton p a, 


but 


Tehama Co—Throughout the Winter 
and early spring rains were too 
quent for best results and conse: 
ly the wheat crop is very light. The 
trouble seems to be in filling, both 
winter and spring failing to fill , ell 
so that the output will not be more 
than 8 or 10 bus to the acre at most 
and that not of the best quality. 


ARKANSAS. 


Jackson Co—Wet weather was very 
The fields 
very grassy 


fre. 


iuent. 


detrimental to corn. 
all backward and 
plants did not grow weil and 
ter how favorable conditions 
from now on a full 
raised. Oats yielded 
quality was good. Potatoes fully up 
to the average. Pastures first-class 
and all kinds of farm stock doing well. 


are 
the 
no mat- 
may be 
crop cannot be 

well and the 


Crawford Co—Corn prospects are 
especially good this year, farmers stat- 
ing that they never had been better, 
If the season continues favorable from 
now on, corn will be very abundant, 
Cotton is not doing well. It is making 
rapid growth, but the bolls not 
setting thickly Less moisture would 


be much more satisfactory for the 


are 











HYBRID COTTON AS GROWN IN QUEENSLAND 


with the Mexican 


of a hybrid in 


In connection 
note the evolution 


is a cross between the 


Peru, resulting in a perennial tree cotton, 
14 feet and produces 1200 pounds cotton per acre. 


uct is of superior quality. 


ing well and if the season is favorable 
a good crop will be made, larger than 
an average one. That planted on high 
land is generally much better than 
that on low ground. Each year shows 
a larger crop of peas, as farmers are 
rapidly finding out the value of the 
pea as a soil renovator. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Butler Co—vVery little corn is raised 
here and all fed at home. The con- 
dition of the crop this year is fine. 
In some parts of the county wheat 
was damaged by the hessian fly and 
rust appeared for the first time in 35 
years; that is to do any appreciable 
harm. The quality of the wheat is 
poor. Potatoes in fine shape and ma- 
turing rapidly. Pastures are excellent, 
while hay crops are about up to the 
average. All kinds of live stock doing 
well. Hogs about as numerous as 
usual and there seems to be no ap- 
preciable increase in cattle. 

Yuba Co—All cereals very seriously 
affected by rust. Farm pests made 
their appearance in prodigious num- 
bers this season. Grasshoppers were 
widely distributed, and generally very 
destructive throughout the county, 
and in fact through many parts of the 
state. Wheat is not averaging more 
than 6 bus p a. Early prospects in 


tree 
Queensland, 
tures a segment of a Queensland plantation devoted to the new variety I 
long stapled Mexican 


cotton 
Australia. 


plant, it is interesting 

The above pit 
and sea island cotton of 
which attains a hight of 10 to 
Experts say the prod- 


cotton crop. Irish potatoes are doing 
splendidly. Peaches are very 
except in the most favorable localities. 


searce, 


TEXAS. 

Montague Co—Growing crops of all 
kinds especially fine this year, except 
which were shert and poor in 
quality. Pastures are fully up to the 
average and potatoes will yield heav- 
ily. Winter wheat produces about 12 
bus p a, but oats ranged from 15 to 
~> bus. The yield of hay ranged from 
1 to 1% tons p a. 


cats, 


Bell Co—In the hilly sections of the 
county cotton has not suffered from 
wet weather and is in good condition. 
In the north and east portions, how- 
ever, frequent rains on comparatively 
Jevel land have greatly retarded the 
crop and lowered its condition. Cot- 
ton picking will begin around Aug 1», 
probably a little later. Farmers are 
plowing their wheat and oats stubble 
preparatory to seeding again. 

Grayson Co—Oats were seriously in- 
jured in the shock by continuous rains. 
This caused sprouting and a conse- 
quent lowering of the quality. Rains 
fell almost every day during July and 
continued well into August. Whent 
was affected in the same way and the 
yield cannot be over 6 bus p a. 
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Tobacco Crop and Market. 
How to Procure Good Tobacco Seed. 








Working in co-operation with the 
Md exper sta, W. W. Cobey, U S dept 
of agri, has carried on extensive exper- 
jments in tobacco seed selection in Md. 
bulletin showing the results of 


n a 
vl work, Mr Cobey dwells at length 
upon the desirability of all farmers 


saving their own tobacco seed rather 
than import from outside sections. The 
great importance of careful seed selec- 
tion is fully emphasized by the expert. 

In sorting out plants to bag for seed, 
he calls attention to the exercise of 
care that no plants having a mottled 
or “calico” appearance be selected. 
The number of suckers should also 
be noted. Save the best plants in the 
field for seed plants. During the cul- 
tivation of the crop, and the sucker- 
ing and topping process, a constant 
search for good plants should be made 
by growers. 

When good plants are observed, they 
should be plainly marked by a tag or 
rag, tied to the plant, so that they may 
be easily found, and to prevent them 
from being accidentally topped. 

Place a 12-lb manila paper bag over 
the flower heads of the selected seed 
plants before the first flowers open. 
seme the bags every few days for 
the first two weeks and raise them 
up farther on the growing stems, ar- 
ranging them sec as to prevent any 
injury from crowding in the bag dur- 
ing this period of growth. 

At the end of the season, when the 
seed pods are ripe, cut off the plants 
near the ground without removing the 
bags and hang them up in a dry place. 
The bags serve to catch the seed which 
may fall out of capsules in drying. 

After the seed has thoroughly dried, 


shell it out of the capsules, and sep- 
arate out the heavy seed for use, by 
the means described in this paper. 

It would be well for every grower, 


using this method of seed selection. to 
save some seed in the ordinary way 
and plant it for comparison. 

It is desirable to save the leaves 
from the seed plants, and he recom- 
mends that as the leaves ripen on the 
seed plants, they be harvested sepa- 
rately, and those from each plant kept 
to themselves and carefully labeled. If 
carefully strung and cured in the barn 
with other tobacco, they will serve as 
a very important basis for final selec- 
tion. Leaves from seed plants are not 
always of as good quality as 
would have been had the plants been 
topped, but where all are saved under 
equal conditions a fair comparison can 
be made. After they have been thor- 
oughly cured a careful comparison of 
the leaves from all the different seed 
plants should be made and seed used 
for planting selected from those plants 
which have produced the best seed 
and most valuable tobacco. 


-— 
_ 


Tobacco Notes. 








BURLEY MARKET FirM—<Advices from 
Louisville, Ky, say trade is leaning 
in favor of sellers. Demand good and 
low grades show some improvement 
in prices; fine types fully holding their 
own. Auction sales of burley so far 
this year total 61,200 hhds, a gain of 
23,000 hhds over the same period in 
"04. Good leaf is quoted at $11.50@ 
3.50 p 100 Ibs for red and 13.50@15.50 
for colory. Shippers to Cincinnati 
breaks complained greatly at the large 
percentage of rejections and at exist- 
ing prices. Stocks on hand there and 
at Louisville are liberal. Fine leaf 
sold up to 18.75 p 100 Ibs at Cincin- 
nati, but most sales were at 6.50@11.735. 


Loss BY HAIL IN N E—The most de- 


Structive hail storm in recent years 
ravaged tobacco fields in Hampshire 
Co, Mass, recently. North Hatfield and 
North Hadley were the towns suf- 


fering most. About 350 a were ruined 
outright and 150 to 200 a more or less 
ripped by hail. The loss approximates 
$100,000. 

A great tobacco industrial exposi- 
tion is being planned for N Y city. The 
event will occupy the six days from 
Oct 23 to 29 and will be held at the 
Grand Central palace. The retail cigar 


1 


they. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


and tobacco dealers’ assn of the me- 
tropolis has the exhibition in charge. 
‘TENNESSEE. 
CLARKSVILLE—Receipts for week 
ending July 28 were 519 hhds, offer- 
ings on the breaks 90 hhds, total sales 
515 hhds, of which 350 hhds were sold 


by the planters’ protective assn. The 
market seems demoralized by the 
assn’s sales in Bremen, and most of 


the orders from that source have been 
withdrawn. Our open market was dull, 
heavy and lower and_£ rejections 
proved very large. The policy of the 
assn is now anngunced to cease sales 
everywhere for a time, and is now pre- 
pared for a long holding of its stock. 
These conflicting elements will adjust 
themselves in time, and the markets 
grow steady.—[M. H. Clark & Bro. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

WILSON Co—Much loss to tobacco 
was sustained here by sun-burn. It is 
generally conceded that, although 
there is an increase in acreage of from 
15 to 20%, there will be no increase in 
pounds sold, the difference of course, 
being due to the small yield pa. The 
bulk of the crop was housed by Aug 
1, which is something unprecedented 
in this section. Curings are showing 
good color, but much of the sun- 
burned stock saved is showing up in- 
ferior in quality. 

KENTUCKY. 

CUTTING ‘Tonacco—For the past 
week or 10 days the more progressive 
planters in favored districts of Ky 
have been cutting tobacco. Generally 
the crop is doing nicely throughout 
the state. However, there has been 
plenty of moisture; too much in 
northern sections. Hail in Woodford 
played havoc with fields, destroying 
500 to 600 acres. Reports from some 
counties tell of tobacco frenching. 
For the most part, however, the crop 
is very free of worms. It is said that 
J. W. Parrish, the big grower of 
Woodford Co, lost 185 a by hail, ag- 
gregating $25,000 in value. 

Os 

Varieties of Rice—The Gold seed 
South Carolina rice sells for as much 
as any rice on the market. The ordi- 
nary lowland rices are much better in 
quality than the ordinary (non-irrigat- 
ed) upland rice, provided they are 
grown on soils which can be drained, 
but there is a great difference in dif- 
ferent varieties, especially in the hard- 
ness of the grain. The most desirable 
rice, from the standpoint of the grower, 
is one which will produce the largest 
amount of “head rice,” that is, un- 
broken grains. Upland rices or low- 
land rices of poor quality break up 
during the process of milling, so that 
the percentage of head rice often av- 
erages only 40 to 30, or sometimes even 
as low as 10% of the entire crop. The 
Japanese rices average better than the 
American as far as their milling quali- 
ties are concerned, and for this reason 
it is desirable that the Japanese rices 
be more extensively introduced into 
this country, provided they maintain 
here the same _ characteristics as in 
their native country.—[Dr S. A. Knapp, 
Calcasieu County, La. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


SEED WHEAT—Clean, sound and graded; 4 
hardy and prolific varieties. If not as represented, 
reship and get your money back, Booklet and 
samples for stamp. Timothy seed, A. H. HOFF- 
MAN, Bamford, Lancaster Co, Pa, 





“MEALY” SEED WHEAT—Beardless, great 
yielder, hardy, fly resisting, best milling qualities; 
price $1.60 per bushel, new bags 10 cents; with 10 
bushels bags free. MINISINK FARM COMPANY, 
East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


POTTED STRAWBERRY PLANTS—One man 
picked 50 quarts berries from 100 plants bought of 
us last year. Send for our list. BARNES BROTH- 
ERS NURSERIES, Box 88, Yalesville, Ct, 

GINSENG and golden seal roots and seed, ces 
low: write for Soames inducement. H. PROUTY, 
Cumberland, 


‘CEL ERY. PLANTS—RBig and stocky, $1.50 1000, 
White Plume, Golden Heart. F. W. ROCHELLE, 
Chester, N J. 

SEED WHEAT—Gold Coin the best, Turkey Red 
hardier; graded, clean. J. D. CLEMENS, Jordan, 























FOR SALE—Delaware grown crimson clover seed, 
$5 bushel. J. E, HOLLAND, Milford. Del, 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 








THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wich to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word, Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week, Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET, 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the “‘Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 





LIVE STOCK. 


SPECIAL BERKSHIRE SALE—For 1 month, 
from July 29, 1905, we will sell 6 to 8-weeks-old 
pigs, all from registered boar, at $5 and $6 each, 
The lot also includes many straight-bred pigs, eligi- 
ble for registry. Also Yorkshire pigs out of reg- 
istered boar. Write for circular giving full informa- 
tion. HUDSON VALLEY FARMS, Glens Falls, 





REGISTERED Holstein bull calf—Grandson of 
Belle Korndyke 13913, whose record was 2.61 Ibs 
fat in 7 days; born March 16; fine dairy points, 
nicely marked; a bargain if soon accepted. Write 
for price, photo, breeding, etc. F. L. PAGE, Sus- 
quehanna Pa, Route 1 





WANTED—20 grade Shropshire, Oxford or Hamp- 
shire sheep from 1 to 4 years old. Farmers or 
dealers who can furnish them write at once stating 
lowest price. CHAS H, TIGER, Peapack, N J. 





WANTED-—15 to ® Guernsey or Jersey cows, reg- 
istered or qualified, Sire also considered if with 
herd. Name lowest cash farmer's prices. J. kK, 
GASCON, Forestville, N Y, 





POLAND-CHINAS—April, June and July pigs; 
young sows bred for Sept farrow; quality and 
breeding unsurpassed, prices low. B. "i. ACKLEY, 
Laceyville, Pa, 
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COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


SHIP YOUR BUTTER, eggs, poultry, apples, 
hay, potatoes, pork, dressed calves, ete, to the 
oldest commission house in New York. Established 
= E. B. WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich St, New 

or 


BUTTER, eggs, poultry, bay, straw and all 
wee; daily returns. Est’d 184. GIBBS & BRO, 
Philadelphia. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


THOROUGHLY BROKEN American Foxhounds 
that are good hunters and know where and how 
to hunt foxes. Also some very good Beagle and 
Rabbit hounds. Stamps for circular, J. HOWARD 
TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa. 











ST BERN ARD puppies, beauties. JOHN ROG- 
ERS, Windsor, N J. 


FERRETS—200 for sale. 
London, O. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, - New York City 





HELD & CRUW, New 











20-ACRE fruit and dairy farm, known as the 

Fitch homestead, located in the famous Niagara 
Co fruit belt; land in a high state of cultivation; 
near Niagara Falls and 1 mile from shipping sta- 
tion; 2 barns With basements, horse barn and car- 
riage house, large dwelling house, large apple or- 
chard, last year’s crop 1200 bbls; 3 good wells, 
wood 1. creek fy tans through farm. MRS E, 
FITCH, RF D a ansomville, N ¥. 








20-ACRE_ ‘FARM FOR SAL E—One-half cleared 

and in cultivation, rest heavily timbered with fine 
yellow pine, oak, ‘hickory, etc; 21-2 miles of Star, 
on Gulf and Ship Island R R, $3500 cash. E. P. 
HARPER, Star, Miss, 


~ FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches, For particulars and 
literature, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 
Fla. 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN—Well improved 
Virginia farm. Write for particulars. F. CLEVE- 
LAND, Box 1475, Providence Forge, Va. 


FOR SALE—Dairy farm, 120 acres, large house 
and barn; 3-4 mile from school and store, SQUIRES 
GREEN, * Route 40, Ginclairville, N ¥. 














MARYLAN FARMS—Fine farming lands for 
grain, grass, ‘Truit and vegetables; healthy location, 
J. FRANK TURNER, Easton, Md. 








FOR SALE—O I C spring pigs and service boars; 
also Red Polled calves; prices reasonable. E. J. 
ADAMS, Adams Basin, N Y. 





JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad; for sale, 
9 cows, 8 heifers, 23 bulls. 8 E., NIVIN, Lan- 
denberg, Pa. 


SHORTHORN bull calves, best dairy strains, 
certified pedigrees. GROVEDALE FARM, Wya- 
lusing, Pa. 


PURE-BRED, Shropshires, English, Canadian and 
home bred. JESSE GARRIDR, Fulton, N Y. 

PERCHERON and French Coach stallions, Collie 
pups, ELWOOD AKIN, Auburn, N Y. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES. 











HOW TO BUY poultry supplies, etc, at wholesale 
and save money. BO 181, Fricks, Pa. 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 


9 VARIETIES, 3200 birds, consisting of poultry, 
eggs, for broilers, and fancy dogs, ferrets, Angora 
goats, hares, etc, ription, colored 60-page book, 
10c; list free. J. A. BERGEW, Box F, Telford, Pa. 


15 PIGEONS for “squab breeding, Homer crosses, 
in fine condition for fall breeding, for sale, price 
reasonable. RENSSELAER B, DAYTON, Remsen- 
burg, N Y. 

OLD FAT HENS WANTED—We pay cash, or 
exchange for poultry supplies. Write us. CASE 
BROS, Colchester, Ct, 


GOING CHEAP—Choice White 








eghorn and 





Barred Rock  cockerels, FAIRVIEW FARM, 
Shrewsbury, Pa. 
EDWARD G. NOONAN, breeder of thorough- 


bred poultry, Marietta, Lancaster County, Pa. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


PEACH AND APPLE CARRIERS—If you have 
peaches, apples, tomatoes, or other truck, send for 
our catalog and price list, SOUTH SIDE MFG CO, 
Petersburg, Va. 


NEW STEEL WIRE NAILS (mixed sizes), $1.60 
per 100 lbs. Write for prices on regular sizes of 
wire or cut nails. CASE BROS, Colchester, Ct. 








GALVANIZED PLAIN WIRE (sizes 8 to 14), at 
$1.50 per 100 Ibs. Write us for special prices on barb 
or twist wire. CASE BROS, Colchester, Ct, 





eee tye LIME—Cheaper than phosphate. 





Manufa WALTON QUARRIES, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

OLD STAMPS purchased. Send " samples to A. 
W. DUNNING, Newton, Mass, 


“MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


SECOND-HAND cider press wanted. Address 
CIDER PRESS, Westfield, N J. 





CHOICE ecelections from a thousand western New 
York farm bargains; stamp for lists. SHIPMAN, 
Lewis Block, Buffalo, N Y. 


FARMS. GRANT PARISH, Washington, DC. 
OUR HELP BUREAU 
MALE HELP WANTED. 

5 Cents Per Word 


WANTED—Married farmer with good record, who 
can handle with necessary help, Chautauqua Co 
(N Y) farm of 200 acres. General crops and can- 
ning products, Must plan and work acreage for 
profit. Wages based upon previous experience and 
upon results obtained. Owner has implements of 
all kinds, SAMUEL F. HASEROT, Cleveland, O, 


WANTED—Young men to learn telegraphy. The 
demand for good operators is greater than the 
supply. We teach telegraphy quickly and _ thor- 
oughly at small cost, Good paying positions se- 
cured for ail graduates, Illustrated catalog mailed 
freee EASTERN SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
Box 1, ‘Lebanon, Pa. 














WANTED-Single, sober dairyman, willing to 
earn his wages. ddres WM H. TIGER, Glad- 


stone, N J. 
FEMALE HELP WANTED. 


5 Cents Per Word 

WOMAN’S NATIONAL HOUSEHOLD AL- 
LIANCE, organized under the patronage of many 
leading women to furnish competent servants and 
help for city and country homes, also for hotels, 
stores, offices, factories, the trades and profes- 
sions. If you want female or male employees for 
any purpose, or if you wish a position, apply for 
particulars with stamp to WOMAN’S NATIONAL 
HOUSEHOLD ALLIANCE, 66 West Thirty-Sixth 
St, New York City. We have a large demand just 
now from homes in and around New York for 
competent help at high wages—cooks, housemaids, 
general housework, second girls, laundresses, govern- 
esses or tutors, seamstresses, housekeepers, coach- 
men, butlers, waiters, gardeners, handy men for all 
work about city or village homes ; also for office 
help, factory workers, employees in the trades, etc. 
Opportunity offered to the cnenpertonsed | to learn. 


SITUA ATIONS WANTED BY “MEN. 


2% Cents Per Word 
WANTED—Position as herdsman on N Y dairy 
farm by reliable, experienced young man. T. VAP- 
TSAROFF, Hillcroft, Williamstown, Mass, 


Made a Handsome Profit. 


I met with very good results from 
my advertising in the Farmers’ Ex- 
change column of American Agricul- 
turist. I sold 43 bushels of barley at 
75 cents per bushel, whereas I could 
not get more than 45 cents per bushel 
for it here at home.—[George Sheer, 
Fairville, N Y. 
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THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


At Chicago, cattle supplies continue 
ful) ample for all requirements. Ap- 
patently the demand for hard-finished 
beeves is not all that it should be. 
However, receipts were taken care of 
at about the same prices noted in 
thase columns last week. A fairly 
good class of beeves was stopped at 
$5@5.25 p 100 Ibs. Revised quotations 
for cattle are: 

Fancy native steers ......$5.50@ 
Inferior to medium ... 3.7: 
Fed western steers .. P 
Good to choice fed heifers. 
Extra native butcher cows. 
Fair to good butcher cows 
Cutters and canners ...... 
Com’n to ex butcher bulls 
Feeders, good to choice ... 
Plain to choice stockers .. G 
Veal calves -- 3.20@ 7.00 
Milch cows, p head ......25.00@50.00 


It is the opinion of many traders 
that western grass cattle will not move 
early this season. Owing to liberal 
rains throughout the range districts 
feed is rank and thus not conducive to 
rapidly putting on hard flesh. Re- 
ceipts of medium to plain butcher and 
canning stock ruled large; Wis shipped 
bulls freely. 

The hog market exhibited a healthy 
undertone. Eastern shippers displayed 
some activity in going after offerings, 
thus infusing life into trade. It is 
notable in view of the recent improve- 
ment in swine prices that receipts 
here last month exceeded 500,000 head, 
a substantial increase over ’04. Tops 
sold around $6.10 and bulk of sales 
$5.60@5.90. 

Lambs proved in better favor with 
buyers, prime fat stock commanding 
$7@7.50 p 100 Ibs. Feeders sought out 
all desirable thin lambs at a range of 
4.50@5.50. Muttons in good request, 
but prices about as last outlined; west- 
ern sheep and yearlings 4.25@5.25, 
bucks and culls 2.50@3.50. It is al- 
leged that packers are contracting 
sheep freely in the northwest. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 
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LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 





Wheat 


Corn 
1905 | 1904 | 1905 | yoo4 
Chicago .8C} |1.00 d 53 2 34 


New York...| .90 |1.05 |. 58 | 3 | dd 
pies 64 wand 51 
. - 


.85 {1.00 a Ais) a ee Bo 
St Louis.....] .87 96 af 52 A 5 
Min’p'lis... | .93 


Oats 


1905 | 1904 


Cash or Spot 


1.02 d 54 of 34 
Liverpool,...|1.00 |1.07 | . 62 

At Chicago, wheat has been unset- 
tled within a narrow range, operators 
giving more attention to the situation 
in the northwest than to any other 
one item, At the level of prices, which 
was considerably lower than in late 
July, moderate confidence was dis- 
played in values, with increased in- 
quiry on export account. A fair trade 
in Sept at 84@85%ec p bu, with Dec 
851%, @86%e and May given some at- 
tention at 88@89c. 

New wheat is moving with greater 
rapidity in the southwest, and farm- 
ers in the spring wheat territory 
seem inclined to dispose ef their old 
holdings. Foreign crop news has been 
contradictory, particularly from Rus- 
sia, some of the advices froin that 
important producer intimating that 
wheat shows serious damage: others 
that plenty isin sight. Favorable har- 
vest reports were received from Ger- 
many, France and England. The cash 
demand for wheat was moderate; ex- 
ports of wheat and flour continued 
small. 

Corn was in generally good demand 
for both immediate and future deliv- 
ery, prices averaging firm tora fr 
tion higher. Offerings were very mod- 
erate, even on a basis of 53c p bu at 
Chicago for Sept delivery, producers 
and speculative holders evidently con- 
sidering the grain well worth ruling 
prices. Crop prospects were general- 
ly favorable. the plant making good 
growth everywhere. 

Under generally favorable crop re- 
ports, and the expectation of a liberal 
aggregate yield, the oats market was 
little more than steady. Trade was 
healthy on the basis of 27@271:¢ p bu 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


tor Sept, with Dec at usual fractional 
premium, 

Barley traders were-evidently await- 
ing the new crop, neglecting the mar- 
ket in all directions. Some samples 
of new barley were shown, but no 
prices established. Quotations for old 
barley cover a range of 35@40c p bu 
for poor to good feed, and 41@47c 
for malting grates. 

In grass seeds possibly a little more 
interest was shown ing timothy for 
future delivery, with some inquiry for 
Sept touching $3.35 p 100 Ibs; March 
nominally 3.45. Contract prime old 
clover seed 12.50@12.75; new, Oct 
delivery, nominally 9.50@10. Other 
grass seeds were scarcely quotable. 

At New York, holders of mixed oats 
reported less firm in their views. The 
searcity and high rates of ocean 
freights are keeping exporters out of 
the competition. Mixed oats quoted 
at 3214@38c p bu, white clipped 36@ 
3%. No 2 corn quoted at 62c in ele 
vators, corn chops $21 p ton. No 2 
red wheat 90c p bu, No 1 old spring 
1.16. New western rye offered at Tlc 
on shipment. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE- 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an a. 2e is usually secured. 

Appies. 

A Liverpool buyer just back from 
the Hudson river section of N Y, says 
the long, dry spell has marred pros- 
pects greatly. He claims 50% will be 
the maximum crop and it may run 
lighter. Some contracts noted at $1.25 
p bbl and even slightly more. Many 
growers are asking $2. 

According to Col hort soc officials 
the apple crop of that state may run 
75 to 80% of normal. The Grand 
Junction fruit growers’ assn estimates 
1200 cars from the Grand River valley 
this year, against 1000 cars in ’O4. 

At a recent meeting of apple dealers 
in western N Y, estimates were taken 
regarding the ’05 crop in that section. 
These ranged only 20@40% of a nor- 
mal yield. In Wayne Co, the harvest 
promises light but the quality appears 
good. 

The new export season is now 
swing, with moderate shipments of 
Duchess and Astrachans. About 500 
tbls went out the last week in July. 
Last year the abundance of fruit in 
the U K caused early shipments from 
the U S to be light; conditions this 
season favor a larger summer export 
trade. 

Late reports from Ontario, Can, say 
the apple crop will be moderate this 
year and buyers are already display- 
ing activity. Some contracts for No 
1 fruit are noted at $1.50 p bbl. 

Late advices from the U K say the 
705 apple crop there will not exceed 
40% of a full one. In Germany, the 
prospect is for a light yield, particu- 
larly of early fruit. Holland and Bel- 
gium give promise of about 50% crops. 

According to J. W. Bigelow, the 
N S apple crop this year will be light; 
about one-half a normal yield. He 
estimates not over 250,000 bbls for ex- 
port. Kings, the leading variety, with 
estimated yield of 50,000 bbls. 

Apple crop is turning out poor; 
about a 25% yield. This county has 
produced 150,000 bbls of apples in a 
year, but 25,000 will cover the output 
this season.—[M Fruit Co, Hancock 
Co, W Va. 

At New York, there is a good call 
for fcy grades of apples and these 
bring firm prices. Receipts should 
shortly begin to augment Duchess, 
quoted at $2.25@3.50 p bbl, Pippins 2 
@3.25, Gravensteins 2.25@2.75. 

Beans. 

A correspondent in Gratiot Co, 
Mich, says field beans on high lands 
and light soils will make an average 
crop. Those fields on low lands are 
not promising over 50% of a normal 
yield. 

At New York, no essential change in 
trade conditions is noted. Market 
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rather quiet, but about steady. Mar- 
rows choice fetch $3.40@3.45, pea 
beans 1.85@1.90, red kidneys 3.10@ 
3.15, white 3.70@3.75, limas 3.90, green 
Scotch peas 1.10. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, heavy calves are very 
slow sale. Generally the entire mar- 
ket on veals is somewhat easier, being 
influenced by the trend of prices of 
live calves. Prime light veals quota- 
ble at 10@10%c p lb, heavies 9@9%c. 


Eggs. 

With receipts of eggs less excessive 
at leading markets of the country, tn- 
terest is turning toward the possible 
profitable withdrawal of refrigerator 
holdings. This, so far, has been lim- 
ited, and on a smaller scale than last 
year. Holdings at Chicago, N Y, Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia on Aug 1, were 
estimated at 1,890,000 cs, against 
1,562,000 a year ago. The general con- 
sumption of eggs is reported as liberal. 

At New York, best western offer- 
ings fetch 1844 @20c p doz, fcy hennery 
24@25c, inferior quality stock 13@14c. 
Market cleaned up nicely last week 
and closed strong. 

At Boston, selected local eggs com- 
mend 25c p doz, fine less. Westerns 
19.~20c, common less. 

At Chicago, demand for select eggs 
is large; extras advanced to 2lc p doz, 
fresh 13@16c. 


Fresh Fruits. 

The famous Rocky Ford canta- 
loups are moving marketward. The 
crop is of fine quality and estimated 
by growers at about 2-3 that of ’04, 
when 1200 cars were shipped from the 
valley. Owing to the lighter yield, 
better prices are looked for this sea- 
son. 

There are about 6500 a of grapes in 
the Paw Paw district and the crop 
may run 700 to 1000 cars this year. 
Peach trees well loaded with fruit.— 
[W. R.,; Van Buren co, Mich. 


Grape prospects in Cal have been 
reduced 15@25% by excessive hot 
weather; in some cases more. Accord- 
ing to the pres of the Cal fruit ex- 
change the loss willreach 1000 car- 
loads. Reports from northern O say 
the grape crop is very promising. 

The Ga peach movement is now 
over. Railroad officials say total ship- 
ments from the state approximate 
2000 cars, or less than half the outgo 
of 04. Prices not particularly remu- 
nerative, but as many growers con- 
tracted fruit f o b, shippers mainly 
stood losses. 

Western commission firms are man- 
ifesting interest in the ’05 Cape Cod 
cranberry crop and indications point 
to early sales. It will be borne in 
mind that thousands of bbls of the 
704 crop were contracted by a western 
firm at $5 p bbl. 

A correspondent in Allegan Co, 
Mich, says the peach crop is very flat- 
tering. The owners of apple orchards 
are holding choice winter fruit for 
$1.25 or more p bbl. 

Late advices from the Cayuga grape 
district of N Y, say mildew and rot 
have materially marred crop prospects 
which early in the season were most 
promising. 

At New York, pears not in heavy 
supply and mostly good sale at $4@5 
p bbl for Clapp, 2.75@5 for Le Conte 
and 3@3.75 for Bell. Plums moving 
freely at 75c@1.25 p carrier. Peaches 
showed a range of 1.50@3.25, accord- 
ing to quality. Native and southern 
ecantaloups 75c@2.50 p cra, watermel- 
ons 1.50@2.75 p car. Blackberries 8@ 
l4ec p qt, gooseberries 5@12c, currants 
4@6e, cherries 25@60c p 8-lb bskt, red 
raspberries 5@1Uc p pt. 

Onions. 


Bad weather has seriously injured 
the onion crop in most parts of the 
county, so that the yield will not be 
more than 75% of the average. Some 
of our soils are especially well adapted 
to onions and ordinarily a crop may 
be grown with profit. This year rain- 
fall was exceedingly frequent and we 
had a great many cold, damp days.— 
[{I. C. Watson, Racine County, Wis. 

The movement of Spanish onions 
to the U Sisin force. During the past 
8 weeks several cargoes have arrived 
at N Y. Wholesale prices received for 
the offerings range G5@S85c p cra. The 


Spanish steck is showing up goog in 
quality this year. 

It is claimed that wet weather this 
year ruined about 1000 a of onions jy 
Hardin Co, O, but the remainder bids 
fair to make a good crop. Shipments 
should commence in a week to 10) days 

The onion outlook around Canasto. 
ta, N Y, is uneven. Growers are figur. 
ing on an average yield not to exceed 
300 bus p a, while in Some seasons it 
has run over 400 bus. There are fing 
pieces of muck land that promise 509 
bus this season, but they are excep. 
tional. 

At New York, some Orange Co reds 
are bringing as high as $1.50 p bag; 
general range 1.25@1.35. Long Island 
yellows fetch 1.75@2.25 p bbl, reds 
1.50@2, Ky stock 75@90c p bag, N J 
whites 75c@1 p bskt, Jer, Md and De] 
whites 40@60c p cra, Va potato onions 
60@80c p bskt, southern yellows 1.50@ 
2 p bbl. 

Hay and Straw. 


The dept of agri has modified its 
order prohibiting the importation of 
hay and straw from Belgium to the 
U S. In place of the stringent rules 
of ’04, the new regulations provide 
for the importation of hay and straw 
from that country provided it origin. 
ated there or remained there 6 mos 
and is accompanied by a certificate. 

* At New York, prices shot up last 
week, and at the close were about $2 
p ton higher than a few weeks ago. 
Many traders are taking 2 hopeful 
view of a good market during the re. 
mainder of this month. No large 
movement of new hay is anticipated 
until about Sept 1. Embargoes are 
now off all railroads. Long rye straw is 
in better request at $15 p ton, wheat 
and oat 8@9.50. Timothy hay 16@ 
17.50, clover mixed 14@15.50. 

Mill Feeds. 

At New York, few new features are 
presented by the trade in millstuffs, 
City bran sells at $19@20 p ton, red 
dog 24@25, middlings 22@24. Cotton- 
seed meal 29.50 p long ton, linseed 
oil meal 30 p ton. 

Potatoes. 

Reports from York Co, Me, say the 
potato crop was materially hurt by 
the long drouth. In spite of recent 
rains the yield does not promise 
heavy. 

At southern N E markets Long 
Island potatoes are now being freely 
received and sell higher, bringing $2 
@2.50 p bbl. Boston is receiving 
Rhode Islands in large quantities. 
Advices from various parts of w 
ern Mass and Ct say potato prospects 
appear greatly reduced owing to the 
drouth. 

Correspondents in Eaton Co, Mich, 
say early varieties of potatoes will af- 
ford shipments by Sept. Outlook for 
not as many potatoes as last year. A 
grower in Oceana Co reports tubers 
to be progressing nicely. 

At New York, market in fair shape, 
offerings entirely from nearby states, 
no westerns arriving as yet, Long 
Islands holding steady at $1.65€@1.90 p 
bbl, southerns weak at 1.25@1.65. 
Sweet potatoes bring 2.25@2.75. 

At Boston, receipts not excessive and 
offerings readily absorbed. Fey Jer- 
seys and Va stock $1.75@2 p bbl. 

At Chicago, market well supplied, 
but demand is good and prices show 
little change. Minn early Ohios fetch 
HO@53ce p bu. St Louis potatoes bring 
47@49c, Va sweets $4.25 p bbl. 

Poultry. 

The relative strength of the market 
for fowls and declining prices for 
spring chickens, due to the advanc- 
ing season is notable. At the opening 
of last month springs brought 22@ 
25e p lb d w at N Y, and at the close 
had dropped to 13@1tc. Fowls opened 
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BUSINESS NOTICE. 


A Paper Proposal is the title of 2 
clever little love story published by 
the Lackawanna railroad solely on its 
merits as a bright piece of fiction. It 
is contained in a beautifully illustrated 
book, of 128 pages which describes 
some of the attractive vacation places 
along the lines of that road. The book 
may be had by sending ten cents in 
stamps to T. W. Lee, General Passen- 
ger Agent, New York City. 
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nth at 12%@13c p Ib and fin- 


he mo ‘ , 
de at 14@14%c. 


essers at Chicago have begun to 
put away spring chickens for the win- 
ter trade. The prevailing price has 
peen J4c p Ib with an easier tendency 
jately. Reports from territory tribu- 
tary to that market say the move- 
ment of new chickens promises to 
augment considerably. 

At Boston, more western iced fowls 
could be handled advantageously; 
quotations 14144 @15c p lb d w, broilers 
15@18c, cocks lic, turkeys 18@19c. 

At New York, live poultry a shade 
but dressed stock has about 


Dr 


sier, So 
held its own. Springs fetch 13@14%ec 
plblw, fowls 13c, roosters 9c, tur- 
keys 13c, ducks 5O@S5e p pr, geese 80c 


@81.80, pigeons 20@25e. Dressed tur- 
keys 15@18c p Ib, Philadelphia spring 
chickens 20@22c, westerns 15@16c, 
fowls 14@114%4c, spring ducks 14@17c, 
squabs 2@2.75 p doz. 
Vegetables. 
At New York, prices for the most 
leaning more in favor of the 
Cabbages quiet at $59@6 p 100, 
cukes in full supply at $1.50@2.25 p 
pbl, cuke pickles dull at $1.50@3 p 
1000. Good sugar corn in request at 
$1@1.50 p 100 ears, egg plants v0@iuc 
ima beans coming more freely. 


part are 
buyer. 


p bx. Lim L 

Yams $2@2.50 p bbl, beets and car- 
rots $1@1.50 p 100 behs, celery 20@oVc 
p doz, horse-radish $5@7 p 100 Ibs, 
lettuce 5Uc@S1 p bbl, okra 5Uc@$l1 p 
carrier. Peppers T5c@$1.25 p bbl, peas 
1@1.50 p bskt, radishes Tdc p 100 bcehs. 
String beans Toc @S1.50 p bskt, 
squashes Toc@$1.25 p bbl, turnips $1@ 
25, tomatoes 50c@$1.25 p bx, accord- 


ing to quality and condition. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 








The Butter Situation. 


PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 

New York Boston Chicago 
05.. 22 2214 2014 

"Od... 17% 18% 17 
03.. 19@19% 20%@21 191% 
Receipts of butter at N Y during 
July were phenomenal, aggregating 
314.560 pkgs, a record breaker for the 
seventh month. Prices for extra cmy 
averaged 20%c p Ib, fully 2%c above 
July, "04, and with the single excep- 
tion of ‘02, the highest July average 
in 10 years Reliable trade estimates 
place storage holdings at N Y, Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia at 620,000 pkgs, 
about 100,000 in excess of a year ago. 


At Chicago, offerings readily ab- 
sorbed. Demand good, both on con- 
sumptive and storage account. Extra 
emy fetches 20%c p lb, dairy 17@ 
1814¢, packing stock 1514c. 

At New York, situation continues to 


favor sellers and no accumulations 
noted. Fey cmy 22c p lb. Receipts of 


Empire state dairy are rather light 
and best tubs go as high as 2l1c p Ib. 
At Boston, fine N Y ecmy brings 
221,¢ p lb, dairy 19@20c. 
The Cheese Market. 

At Chicago, the inquiry from spec- 
ulators rules fairly active and compre- 
hensive. Good reports come from fac- 
tory districts of Wis. Twins bring 
1014 @1lc p lb, daisies 11@11%c. 

At New York, further strengtr noted 
but the recent advances have curtailed 
the demand. Full cream cheese brings 
114% @11\c p lb, skims 7% @9c. 

At Boston, receipts since May 1 ag- 
gregate 80,400 bxs, a slight decrease 
from last year. Fine N Y twins bring 
11@11%c p Ib. 
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Sharpening the Scythe—T. M., New 
York: An ordinary grass scythe should 
always be sharpened on the bottom 
Side. When the scythe is held prop- 
erly the blade is tipped slightly down- 
ward and forward. If sharpened on 
the upper side, it would require more 
Strength to keep the scythe from 
going into the ground. Some experts 
prefer to have the blade sharpened 
equally on both sides, because they 
claim they can whet it more conven- 
lently. Weed and brush scythes are 
olten sharpened on the upper side, 
because it requires extra attention and 
Strength to hold them to the ground. 


It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


Shippers Look for Light Apple Crop. 


The eleventh annual convention of 
the international apple shippers’ as- 
sociation held last week at Put-in- 
Bay, O, brought out a good attend- 
ance of delegates. As usual interest 
was displayed in the size of prospec- 
tive crop of apples this year. While 
no estimate of the probable yield in 
the United States for 1{05 was given 
out by the association, it was generally 
expressed by members and leading op- 
erators present that the crop will be 
only 40 to 50% as large as last year. 
A delegate reported that many or- 
chards in Canada have already been 
contracted at $1 per barrel for No 1 
fruit, the buyers to furnish contain- 
ers and do all the picking. This is con- 
siderably better than last year’s offers. 

Much enthusiasm was displayed by 
those present. The treasurer’s report 
showed that money appropriated to 
develop a better quality fruit had been 
well expended. The convention was 
unanimous that growers be encour- 
aged to handle more first quality fruit. 
Among the addresses were: How not 
to lose money in the apple business, 
by Edward Loomis of New York; A 
few suggestions from an apple grower, 
by Louis Erb of Memphis; Before and 
after, by Benjamin Newhall of Chi- 
cago. Address of welcome was made 
by Dr J. C. Culbertson and response 
by Cc. P. Rothwell. The convention 
decided not to change the date of the 
annual meeting as had been proposed. 
Niagara Falls will get the 1906 con- 
vention, winning out over Atlantic City. 
A resolution was adopted asking con- 
gress to enact a pure food law com- 
pelling the proper labeling of all vin- 
egars, exposing the numerous frauds 
and adulterations now practiced in 
the sale of vinegars. 

The election of officers resulted in 
the selection of D. O. Wiley of Detroit, 
as president; J. D. Hendrickson of 
Philadelphia, vice-president; A. War- 
ren Patch of Boston, secretary, and 
W. L. Wagner of Chicago, treasurer. 
Executive committee, C. P. Rothwell, 
Cc. H. Weaver, D. S. Peckwith, C. H 
Williamson and R. J. Graham. State 
vice-presidents were chosen as fol- 
lows: 

California, W. R. Kellar; Colorado, 
Cc. G. Leibhardt; Illinois, C. H. Wil- 
liamson: Indiana, J. L. Keach; Iowa, 
wu. F. Francis: Kansas, G. C. Richard- 
son; Kentucky, E. H. Bowen; Louisi- 
ana, G. W. Davidson; Maine, F. D. 
Cummings: Maryland, E. S. Evans; 
Massachusetts, W. H. Blodgett; Mich- 
igan, C. L. Randall; Minnesota, C. C. 
Emerson; Missouri, George F. Lang; 
Nebraska, O. W. Butts: New Jersey, 
Cc. Wolters; New York, C. B. Shafer; 
Nova Scotia, J. M. Shuttleworth; Ohio, 
I. K. Sutton; Ontario, J. C. Smith; 
Pennsylvania, G. W. Butterworth; 
West Virginia, C. M. Davidson; Wis- 
consin, J. H. Wussow; Chicago, S. A. 
Wheelock: New York city, Austin 
Kimball. 


a 
The Milk Market. 

At New York—The exchange price 
remains 2%c p qt in the 26c zone, but 
owing to a shortage of feed in parts 
of the territory supplying the city, 
there is talk heard of a further ad- 
vance in the price about the middle of 
the month. The decrease in supplies 
has cut down the surplus to a moder- 
ate amount. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Aug 5 were: 





Milk Cream 

A: ov cnkncdssnssane ae 496 
Susquehanna ........ 13,100 725 
West Shore ....... oe 16,775 1,868 
Lackawanna ..... coe 31,650 2,475 
N ¥ C (long haul) .. 37,100 1,680 
N Y¥ C (Harlem) .... 10,125 160 
Outeaste .6<.<<0 oesee5 Saaee 2,110 
Lehigh Valley ...... . 17,108 1,312 
Homer Ramsdell Line 4,875 142 
New Haven ...cceese ,100 me 
Other sources ....... 5,225 140 
TOD. scsecsens inns 228,281 12,108 





Sweet Clover—W. K., New Jersey: 
The flower you send is that of sweet 
clover. This is a rank, vigorous plant, 
growing profusely on waste land, 
along roadsides, ete. It is not relished 
by steck owing to its large, woody 
stem and bitter taste. Frequently 
stock acquire a taste for it. More 
about this plant soon to be published 
in these columns. 
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Increase Your Profits’ 


What's the use of trying to skim cream with a lot of pans 
or crocks, no end of hard, tedious work and then lose half 
to fully as much cream as saved? Or perhaps you use one 
of those tin-can affairs that borrow the name of “ Sepa- 
rators” but forget to take along their results. Don’t. 
There’s a better way—easier, quicker, far more profitable, 
absolutely sure and perfectly safe, It's the “U.S.” way. 


Decuie, Minn., June 6, r905. 
“ T purchased a No. 6 U.S. Separator Feb. 1, 1905, and sold cream 
the first month to the amount of $s2 s2, the product of 8 cows. 
The month previous to getting the Separator the 8 cows produced 
J me about $25. This herd of cows is about the average herd, three 























of them being heifers. I can heartily recommend the U.S. to 
all who want a first-class Separator.—H. A. DRYER.” 
















110 per cent. increase! Pretty profitable investment, wasn't it? Yet only one 
of many thousands that prove the “ U.S.” way the most profitable. Isn't it worth 
investigating? That costs nothing. Send for illustrated Catalog No. 550-a, 
which will tell you all about it and show you how and why the Improved 


U. S. Cream Separators 
MAKE THE LARGEST PROFITS 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CoO., BELLOWS FALLS, VT 
4t2 Prompt Deliveries from 18 Distributing Warehouses throughout United States and Canada 
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Royal Oak, Mich., March 19, 1904, 
Gentlemen:—After operating several makes of 
Silo Fillers in the last five years we bought one of 
1 your celebrated “Whirlwinds” and we think it is a | 
world beater, using 3 to 6h. p. less than any other 
. to do the same work. 

i We have filled a 14 x 30 silo in 6 hours and can do 
it again. We fill 20 to 30silos every fall and we 
1 { have to “go some” to doit. We figureon filling a 
| 16 x 30 silo every day. We heartily recommend it 
to the farmer or thresher as the only machine to 
fill silos with, Very truly youre, 

Hi. 


















































Baldwin. 


Wilder’s\Whirlwind Silo Filler 


is built on lines that make it a very fast worker—it's the result of years of development 
and we confidently offer it as the highest attainment in a silo filling machine. It cuts or 
shreds and elevates all at one opcration, and does it faster and with less power than 

any other machine on the market. Itis easy to operate 
=e and quickly moved fror: place to place. Is low-down 
— d and handy to feed; quickly adjusted; traveling apron 
= - necd not be taken apart when machine is moved, 














i= — [iF Has very strong fan blades, heavy gear and @ 

ff = eI! simple stop and reversing mechanism. Write 

for interesting free catalogue—a regular Silo 
_. \ Filler Dictionary. You ought to read it 

<= MU through before you buy a Silo Filler. 

> These machines are carried in stock af 
Rochester, Albauy, Baltimore and Philadelphia, 


Wilder-Strong Implement Co., 
Dept. 14 Monroe, Mich. 

















To irrigate, water stock or for any pumping, the 
best outfit and cheapest to operate is the 


Fairbanks-Morse 
Gasoline Engine 6 Pumps 


Or cut out complete advertisement and send to 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE 6 CO., - CHICAGO, ILL. _ 


Please send me illustrated Catalogue No. X 597 Gasoline Engines. I may want....................H. P, 








Engine to run 


Name Street No, 











Town 


Tk Gale-Baldwin a Baldwin | 


Ensilage and Dry Fodder Cutters excel in all feed cutter ont 
essentials. They require less power than any simi- . 

lar machines made. They cut four convenient 
lengths. They have any desired length of right, left < 
and straight away carriers. They have safety fly wheels 
and safety treadle levers. They are fast cutters, easy 
to feed and last .ndefinitely. It will pay to get our 






















illustrated catalogue before buying. We mail it free. They 
save time, 
The Belcher & Taylor A. T. Co., Cataee, Sead 


Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. and money 





TANDARD FARM BOOKQ 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
62 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, - Chicago, UL 


See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 








A GOOD WAY TO 


BEGIN A LETTER 
When writing to an advertiser is to say: “‘I saw 
our adv. inthe old, reliable A. A.” Try 
it the next time. You'll get @ more prompt reply 
than you ever did before. 
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The Unseen Bound. 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 

I watched a sail until 
sight 

Over the rounding sea. 
white, 

A shining last farewell; 
thought 

Slipt from the mind, it vanished into 
naught. 


132 


it sank from 
A gleam of 


then, like a 


Yet to the helmsman, standing at the 
wheel, 

Broad seas still stretched before 
gliding keel. 

Disaster? change? 
est sign, 

Nor dreamed he of that dim horizon- 
line. 


the 


He felt no slight- 


So may it be, perchance, when down 
the tide 

Our dear ones vanish. Peacefully they 
glide 

On level seas, 
bound. 

We call it death—to 
beyond. 


nor mark the unseen 


them ‘tis life 


Diplomacy vs Beauty. 


By Florence McCallen. 

“A girl has no chance agin a wid- 
der,”’ said Aunt Becky Loman, fitting 
her patchwork carefully. 

“That’s so,” said her sister, a fat, 
melancholy woman, whose sighs kept 
time with her knitting needles. “It 
ain’t right, but it’s so. I tell Ruey 
that all the widders in the settlement 
orta be kept in a corral by themselves 
till the girls git married. But 
Ruey’s too uppity and big-feelin’ to 
try to git anybody.” 

Ruey, on a chair in the pantry near 
by, was putting labels on a row of 
jelly jars. Looking across the tops 
of the big lilac bushes under the win- 
dow, she could see the green slope of 
a hill with a red clay road winding 
downward, and upon it, a horseman 
riding slowly. Mechanically she 
pasted a “Red Currant” label on a jar 
of strawberry jelly, and craned her 
neck to see the horseman better. It 
was Hugh Haward. Among the 
waving locust trees at the top of the 
hill was the red brick house he called 
home. 

“He’s the likeliest man in these 
parts,” went on the mournful old 
voice, following up the topic and an- 
swering a question. “His mother 
bein’ sickly, he couldn’t marry afore 
she died, but now he’s lookin’ ’round 
and takin’ notice.” 

‘The horseman turned in at the 
barnyard gate, watered his horse at 
the watering trough, hitched htm and 
walked slowly up the plantain-bor- 
dered path of the back yard. Pass- 
ing directly under the pantry window, 
which was considerably above his 
head, the house being built on a hill- 
side, and hearing voices, he paused. 

“They say he’s plumb took by Rose 
Garland, and Cory says she keeps the 
nastiest kitchen she ever seen. His 
mother’d turn in her grave if she 
knowed, but they say she’s as good as 
got him.” 

“T don’t 
I think she is 


blame him, Aunt Becky. 
the sweetest looking 
virl I ever saw. She's lovely,’ said 
Ruey, her eyes on the top of the 
brown derby below her. 

“Good old Rueyt” thought Mr Ha- 
ward. ‘She didn’t abuse poor Rose.” 

'f he had been a woman’s hero he 
would have coughed, gone away or 
climbed the uneven steps toward the 
voices. Being a mere man and de- 
voured by curiosity, he remained. 
Aunt Becky made a jocular remark, 
and the mother resumed with petu- 
lance: *“‘There’s no use tryin’ to make 
Ruey jealous. She wouldn't have 
Hugh Haward if he was to beg her 
on his knees!” 

“Yes, I would, mammy—standing 
up!”"" laughed Ruey. “He's the hand- 
somest man I ever saw, and the best. 
There isn’t a mean streak in Hugh. 
I've always liked him—ever since I 
was born, I think.’’ 

“Then why won't you 
him?” 

Ruey laughed again. “Don’t you 
know, Aunt Fecky, that I never fuss 
with a sick chicken? I get rid of any 
sick fowl, and my chance with Hugh 
is more hopeless than a sick chicken. 


try to get 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


It’s one that hadn’t strength to pip 
the egg.” 

“Now, why?’ 

“Too much competition. There’s 
Susy Gordon—as pretty as a pink, and 
mighty willing, poor little thing.” 

“A conceited, wasteful little minx!” 

“Maybe so, mammy, but she’s 
young, and I’m 28.” 

‘“‘He’s 36, himself,’”’ said Aunt Becky. 
“You seem aged about right, Ruey.” 

“Oh, age! Then there’s Kate Cas- 
sidy—handsome, rich and willing.”’ 

“But a lazy, shiftless tyke! You 
can work all around ’em all if you are 
so little.’’ 

“Very likely. But mammy, a man 
can hire his work done, but he wants 
a pretty wife. He doesn’t think about 
anything but pleasing his eyes until 
afterward.” 

“And then he jaws,” 
Becky. “I’ve thought a 
that very thing. A man wants. the 
one woman out of a worldful, and 
when he gits her he sets about tryin’ 
to make her different. And when he 
can’t, he’s mad!” 

“Don’t make her any wuss, Becky,” 
and the mother’s voice quavered into 
tearful silence. 

“Don’t bother about me, mammy. 
The Lord will send me a husband 
when he finds a good, bossy one, for 
I'm no good at bossing anything but 
my own work.” 

The brown derby moved away 
noiselessly, and Ruey putgon the rest 
of the labels. It femained a mystery 
to the family until, the jelly was used 
the way those labels were mixed. 

Ruey watched the owner of the 
brown derby until she saw him ride 
up the hill, homeward. ‘He’s think- 
ing,’’ she said to herself, nodding her 


chuckled Aunt 
heap about 


presence in the orchard at that hour. 
He halted as she ran down to the 
fence to speak to him. 

“Need any help?” 

“I’m afraid I do. Mother’s gone 
over to Aunt Becky’s and the boy is 
away, too. I can hive them if you 
will just stand by to help if I need 
anyone. I will work fast and not 
keep you long.” 

He tossed his bridle over the end 
of a stake of the rail fence, and the 
two walked up the path together to 
the hives. On a bench lay a small 
saw and the new hive, well dampened, 
was turned on its side on a sheet 
spread upon the ground. 

“T’d got so far,” indicating these 
objects, “when I saw you. I was 
afraid to begin.” And then she 
laughed. 

Hugh Haward was 36, and no man 
arrives at that age, unmarried, with- 
out fads. Haward had his. share. 
sweatness, order ands quick decision 
were his three graces. And Ruey 
was neat. She had been to church in 
the forenoon and wore, not the dark 
silk she had worn to church, but a 
plain blue cotton frock with the 
sleeves rolled to her elbows. Her hair 
being of a red-brown color and her 
eyes a,deep, gentian blue, the red in 
her hair shone like burnished copper. 
Her mother was fond of saying that 
Ruey was “pony built.” The bare 
arms were well rounded, and dimpled 
at the elbows. Two round little dim- 
ples came and went just below the 
corners of her mouth as she chatted, 
deepening when she laughed. 

“You'd better roll down the 
sleeves,” he ventured awkwardly, 
thinking of the conversation he had 
overheard, “the bees may sting you.” 














A BIRD DROWNED BY A CLAM 


This Guillemot 
Scotland. 


The bird’s lower bill was firmly held between the valves of the shell. 


or Razorbill was washed up on the Portobello beech, 
These birds live on shellfish, which they dive for in deep water. 


It had 


probably been diving for food and had found the clam at the bottom of 
the sea, with its valves open, and had thrust its bill forward in pleasurable 


anticipation of a succulent morsel, and was quickly 
loosened the clam from the rock and both floated to the 
The clam weighed twelve ounces, and, 


in the struggle 
surface and were washed ashore. 


consequently kept the bird under the water until drowned. 


entrapped. The bird 


This photo- 


graph is from the collection of Dr Grace M. Morris, Herkimer County, N Y. 


smooth brown head. She laughed a 
little as she planned a further cam- 
paign. “That was a story I told 
mammy,” she thought, “for I mean to 
doctor this sick chicken—and cure it, 
too. He shall not marry any of the 
others if I—. No ‘if’ about it. He 
shall not! He’d be sick to death of 
any of them ina month. A wife must 
know how to make her husband com- 
fortable; she must make herself nec- 
essary to him, like air, and water. 
Oh, I’ve seen failures, but one must 
take pains. I’ve never cared before, 
but now I’m going to take pains.” 
On the following Sunday the 
young man (after a restless night 
filled with dreams in which blue eyes, 
floating ringlets and sunny smiles had 
contended with palatable meals and 
common sense, and turned these to 
the wall) was riding slowly, with 
slack rein down the red hill. He was 
thinking of Ruey, and thinking kind- 
ly. “I wouldn’t take anything for the 
inside knowledge of that little girl I 
have. Not a word of blame for the 
others—and she said she liked me, 
too. Doesn't think herself the whole 
show. It wasn’t eavesdropping—it 
was accident, providence! ‘Dirty 
kitchen,’ has she? No wonder! a 
widow at 18. Poor little Rose! Lit- 
tle Ruey didn’t abuse her, anyhow.” 
As he passed the Loman orchard he 
saw near the row of white beehives a 
sunbonnet and Ruey rose from behind 
them. A huge brown bunch on a low 


limb of a pear tree explained the girl’s 


“They seldom do sting me,” she 
said, obediently rolling them down. 

“Allow me,” he said as she began 
to button the cuffs. She allowed him 
to button them as simply as _ she 
would if he had been stout Aunt 
Betsy, and putting the sunbonnet on 
over the glorious waves of hair, took 
up the saw and began at the limb. 

“Allow me,” he said again. 

She gave him the saw and stood by 
him holding the limb. When it came 
apart she caught it with her other 
hand, carried it to the sheet, gently 
shook off the bees and turned the hive 
over the buzzing mass, propping it 
slightly on one-side. The scattered 


bees began to pour into the hive; the. 


swarm was “settled.” 

“Now come down to the house and 
I will give you -a piece of dewberry 
pie. Keturah isn’t a success as a pie- 
maker, I once heard you say.” 

He followed down the path through 
the thick clover and the neat and 
thrifty garden to the house, entering 
by the kitchen door. He noted the 
perfect order, the bright 
of it as he passed through the kitchen 
and on into a cool dining room where 
a big easy chair by an open window 
invited him to rest. On the table 
was a vase of lilies, golden-hearted 
and fresh as snow. “My mother 
loved the lilies,’”” he said. 

“I do think there’s nothing lovelier,” 
said Ruey, bending over them, with 
a swift caress as she passed to the 
pantry. 


It was a tempting tray she brought 
him, for he had eaten his midday 
meal standirg by the pantry shelf 
amid such confusion as Ruey had 
never seen. Fresh raspberries, frogt 
with sugar and smothered in thick 
yellow cream, a foam-white rol] with 
its pat of yellow butter, a big goblet 
of creamy milk and—the pie. Mora 
talent may construct a passable pie of 
any firm fruit, but into a berry pie 
genius must enter; the golden mean 
between sloppy juiciness and dry yp. 
palatableness is seldom found. 

Silently he ate everything on the 
tray,—ate it all to the last crumb 
and in silence rose to go. ‘Tell your 
mother,” he said looking at his hos. 
tess, “I have enjoyed her pie.” 

“Thank you; I will tell her. It jg 
a pity those bees have no regard for 
the Sabbath. I will walk up as far 
as your hose with you and see jf 
they are all right. You were going 
to see Rose ?”’ 

He nodded. “Then will you tell her 
she need not make the doughnuts fop 
the picnic? You know the committeg 
divided the cooking among us, but 
they gave Rose too much to do. Tell 
her I—that mother would like to make 
them for her.” 

“I will tell her.” 

“She keeps the nastiest kitchen,” 
rang in his ears. He had heard his 
mother say “Once a sloven, always a 
sloven.” He stood listening to this 
voice of the past until Ruey turned 
away. 

“Thank you again for helping me, 
and goodby.”’ She had not tried to 
detain him, and slightly offended he 
rode away. She watched him until 
he turned the corner by the big wal- 
nut tree before she turned to inspect 
her brown little servants which were 
already flying in and out, examining 
their new home as other movers do. 

“Them cows is usin’ round the or- 
chid these three or four days; I wisht 
you’d run up there, Ruey and see if 
the bars is tight and fast afore we 
start.” 

“All right, mammy, in a minute.” 
She stood at a white table in -the 
kitchen packing a luncheon into a. big 
hamper. Standing in the door was 
Hugh—all dressed for the picnic, 
watching her with the interest a man 
always feels in something to eat, as 
she deftly tucked the various edibles 
away. Foam-light doughnuts, the 
brown showing through their sugar 
coats; sandwiches made of _ delicate 
“milk-rising’’ bread, slices like white 
velvet embracing other slices of pink 
ham, as if they loved them; deviled 
eges (he knew just how they would 
taste—the very thing to go with the 
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well-browned 


a portly, 
oozing savoriness and richness 
pore, as if he gloated over 
dressing and could hardly wait to 


sandwiches) ; 
turkey, 

m every 
his 


be eaten; 
flaky biscuits, 


delectable fried chicken, 
fruit preserve, jelly, be- 
jdes cake in such profusion that the 
ca said at last, “Why, Ruey, you’ve 
moked enough for the whole show— 
just you and your mother. ‘ar ; 
“We always cook a lot. We like it. 
od many go on horseback and do 


0 
ve take anything. Many come on the 
train and ride out in hacks. It is a 


county affair, remember; Brack Pelton 
will be there electioneering, I suppose. 
pid you think to tell Rose she need 
not make the doughnuts? 

“Yes, but she’s going to make them, 
anyway.” A slow smile dawned in his 


solemn eyes. “She said to tell you 
that every old woman in the neigh- 
porhood thought she could not cook, 
and she'd show them.” 
Ruey knew that Rose had not said 
‘ld woman’; she laughed as_ she 
looked up into his embarrassed face. 
“She said ‘old maid,’ didn’t she, 
9” 
= such an awkward fellow, Ruey; 
I need not have told you that. But 
you're So sharp.” 
" «Never you mind,—I don’t. I shall 


have to get used to many things hard- 
called old 


er to bear than being an 
maid. Owen’s coming home.” 

“To live?” 

“Yes, His mine failed,—and after 


all Hugh, he has as much right here 


as I. The farm is mother’s.” 
“Ruey! ain't you ever comin’?” She 
glanced at the clock. 


“Goodness! has it been half an hour 
since she called before?”’ 

rhe pink grew in her cheeks as she 
hastily tucked the waxed paper over a 
golden roll of butter, put in a long 
tablecloth, a pile of paper napkins and 
hurriedly shut the hamper. 

“It is so kind in you to take this 
for us. Mother is going with the 
Carrolls and I with Aunt Becky, and 
Aunt Becky takes room. And old Bob 
is so slow!” 

“You and Aunt Becky are one-and- 


a-half, and Old Bob is a ‘centurian’ as 
you used to say,” he said laughing 
as he walked away with the big ham- 
per like Samson with the gates of 
Gaza. 

Towering walnut trees shaded a 
goodly throng when old Bob dis- 
charged his load at the picnic grounds. 


In the foreground a group consisting 
of a broad-shouldered young man, a 
grouty old one and two young girls, 
merited attention. The young man was 
“running for sheriff” and was unbend- 
ing graciously to the old man who re- 
ceived his overtures groutily. But 
Mrs Rose, the prettiest of the young 
women, blushed and glowed, looking 
in her beruffled organdy, like a young 
girl. An old crow of a woman stand- 
ing near the buggy gazed on this tab- 
leau with keen pleasure. 

“Wonder what Hugh thinks o’ that 
layout,” she said as that young man 
came across the grounds to take care 
of Aunt Becky’s steed. He lifted his 
hat as he passed the group, and his 
face hardened. 

“Aunt Becky, do you think old Bob 
will hold out to go another mile? 
Mrs Ames has her big basket, and 
her little basket but has forgotten the 


middle one. Yes? Will you go too, 
Ruey? We’ll bring everything, Mrs 
Ames.” 


Old Bob started off with surprising 
Speed, and they both laughed. 

“I wanted to say something to you, 
Ruey,” he said as soon as they were 
Well out on the country road. “I’ve 
been thinking about it some time. I 
want you to marry me. Will you?” 

“No, Hugh, you've been ‘thinking 
about it’ only since you saw Rose 
flirting with Brack Pelton.” 

She did not smile, though her words 
Were light. There were tears in the 
Steady blue eyes raised to his in hon- 
est rebuke. He felt suddenly ashamed. 

“Don’t ery, honey. Don’t think I 
do not like you. I thought—don’t you 
care for me?” 

“I don’t suppose you think of it as 
I do, but to me it seems the meanest 
thing a man can do to offer himself 
to one woman because another has 
made him jealous.” 

“Don’t you care?” he asked again. 

“So much that it kills me to have 
you think so meanly of me. Now let 


EVERYBODY’S CORNER 


us say no more about it, but enjoy 
this drive—the last we shall take to- 
gether. No—not a word more of that. 
Lock down there along the Tebo, how 
the willows bend and toss their plumes 
in the wind when there isn’t a breath 
up there in the grove. And hear the 
dove! When I hear a dove call I al- 
ways think of willows, and shade, and 
all cool things.” 

“You’re a queer girl, Ruey. You 
used to help me pull my sled up hill 
and then let me ride down with any 
girl I wanted. Why?” 

“You have said why. I shall never 
ride on any man’s sled unless he wants 
only me.” 

“Why do you say this is our last 
ride together?” 

“It is our last one, for some time 
at least. I am going to get some 
work in the city as soon as Owen 
comes; mother is going to give up the 
farm to him and live at the old place 
with Aunt Becky. She can’t stand 
Lola; she says she first turns every- 
thing upside down and then lops 
around. Being able to see Owen every 
day will pay for all—in mother’s 
eyes.”’ 

“Does she know what you are think- 
ing of?” 

“Yes. I am going first to Aunt Sue, 
and she will help me find a place 
as working housekeeper; I can® do 
nothing but keep house. I am not 
‘accomplished,’ Hugh.” 

Just then the sheriff's stylish buggy 
dashed by with Rose beside the driv- 
er, chatting merrily. Ruey saw that 
Hugh scarcely noticed them; he was 
flicking the ironweeds at the roadside 
with his whip and whistling softly. 
“It will be ionesome,” he said at last. 

It was “lonesome,” Ruey decided— 
tor her. Aunt Sue was very different 
in her own home from the suave, 
though meddling aunt who had made 
them such long visits. She would 
not allow Ruey to go away; she was 
nearly blind, she said, and needed her. 
She worked from morning till night 
and read to Aunt Sue—who consumed 
much tea and afterward strove to 
counteract its influence with drugs— 
at night. She found fault with neat 
little Ruey, and jibed and jeered her 
almost to madness. She had not 
known that she had nerves, but now 
they became manifest. She hated 
Aunt Sue. She had had very little 
money when she came, and although 
Aunt Sue had not allowed her to find 
other work she had not given her a 
penny for her services, so she could 
not—or would not—go home, although 
Aunt Becky needed her sorely and 
would have taken her to her heart. 
As she pui on her hat one morning 
to go out on an errand she felt that 
she could start with a light heart to 
her home though she had to walk the 
fifty miles. 

Hugh had not written to her; she 
had been in the city five months, and 
intermittent scrawls from Aunt Becky 
had brought all the news she had had 
from home. As she opened the door 
the postman came up the steps. 
Among the letters was a big, square 
envelope addressed to herself, and 
she ran up the two flights to her room, 
putting the other mail noiselessly 
down on her aunt’s table as_ she 
passed. Her own letter looked like a 
valentine; she smiled as she thought 
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of the fact that she had allowed St 
Valentine’s day to come unaware. She 
must indeed be a hopeless old maid. 

She opened the envelope, ruthlessly 
tearing in two the fat Cupid on the 
seal. An old crumpled sheet fell out, 
and she read in the hand that had 
been hers twenty years before, four 
lines (plentifully sprinkled with semi- 
colons)—her sentiments at that time: 

“I don't care if you won't; 
T’ll marry you; 

Even if you just won't; 
For I love you.” 

Just below was written in Hugh’s 
big hand: “Same here; Ruey, I want 
you to get on to my sled—you and 
no other. We've been engaged long 
enough; see you soon. Hugh.” 

The sharp peal of the doorbell woke 
her from her day dream; she ran 
down and herself opened the door 
for Hugh—big, beaming and fur-coat- 
ed. His big hand swallowed hers up. 

“You will, darling, you will!” and 
folded her into the big coat. ‘What 
a fool I’ve been—what a blind, be- 
sotted idiot!”” holding her off to look 
at her, he added, ‘‘We’ll forget this 
awful time—the dreariest in my life. 
Come with me now and let’s get mar- 
ried.” 

“But Aunt Sue—” 

“Bother Aunt Sue! She’s made you 
thin and bleached out all your color. 
Come along.” 

Aunt Sue now assures all her friends 
that there is no such thing as grati- 
tude on earth. “That girl—my hus- 
band’s niece, not mine!—for whom 
I have made every sacrifice, has left 
me. Such base ingratitude!” 

When little Ruey, snuggled close to 
the big coat (held there by an arm, 
in fact), came at last in sight of the 


red hill and the winding road, the 
arm tightened and her husband 
laughed. 


“Some day when you are rested I 
have something to tell you, honey; I 
heard you say one day that you loved 
me—” 

“I thought you were going to wait; 
please do. And Hugh, I am _ not 
ashamed to tell you I never stopped 
loving you; from long before’ that 
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“A RUN ON THE BANK” 
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valentine until we are dead I have 
loved you and will love you.” 

“You kept your secret mighty well. 
If I hadn’t been sharp, I’d never have 
found it out.’ 

And Ruey smiled. 


A Song ‘of Reward. 
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I sang. There was one in pain 
Who listened and blessed the song 

As the parched soil blesses the rain 
In the burning summer days. 


Sing thou! In the world may be 
A heart that awaits thy voice; 

And the thanks that shall come to thee 
Shall be more to thy soul than praise. 


Who Would Not a-Wheeling Go?— 
Did you ever ride a wheel? Why 
don't you now? Perhaps you do. 
Then we congratulate you. Why? Be- 
cause we know that you are getting 
an amount of enjoyment that a whole 
lot of people are missing. With it you 
are getting health, the good, vigorous 
health that only outdoor life can give. 
Automobiles are for the few, but bi- 
cycles are for everyone, the price of 
really high class wheels is so low. It 
is most gratifying to note a general re- 
vival of this glorious exercise and 
means of enjoyment, not only in this 
country, but also in England. If you 
haven't a wheel, get one. You owe it 
to yourself. Write the Mead Cycle Co 
of Chicago, whose liberal offer will be 
found elsewhere in these columns. 
This company stands back of its state- 
ments and you cannot afford to pass 
over their offer. 








It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 
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ECHOES FROM BUGLAND. 

Voice from ton of stairs: “Henry, 

will you please put out that lightning 
bug and come to bed!” 




















BABY’S INSTINCT 


Shows He Knows What Food to Stick To. 


Forwarding a photo of a splendidly 
handsome and healthy young boy, a 
happy mother writes from an Ohio 
town: 

“The enclosed picture shows my 4 
year old Grape-Nuts boy. 

“Since he was 2 years old he has 
eaten nothing but Grape-Nuts. He 
demands and gets this food three 
times a day. This may seem rather 
unusual, but he does not care for any- 
thing else after he has eaten his 
Grape-Nuts, which he uses with milk 
or cream, and then he is through with 
his meal. Even on Thanksgiving Day 
he refused turkey and all the good 
things that make up that great dinner, 
and ate his dish of Grape-Nuts and 
cream with the best results and none 
of the evils that the other foolish 
members of the family experienced. 

“He is never sick, has a beautiful 
complexion, and is considered a very 
handsome boy. May the Postum Com- 
pany prosper and long continue to 
furnish their wholesome food!"" Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 
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How to Take Out Fruit Stains, 


MARY B. KEECH. 


Every laundress finds it more or 
less difficult to keep the table linen 
and children’s clothes during the 
fruit season free from stains. The 
more quickly the stains are taken out, 
the better. The reason why fruit 
Stains and many other stains become 
fixed in an article is because the stain 
is not taken out before the article is 
put into soapsuds. Soap sets the 
stains and renders them difficult to 
remove. 

Berry stains will usually succumb to 
an application of boiling water. 
Spread the stained parts over a bowl 
and pour boiling water over it from 
the teakettle. Peach, pear and plum 
stains are more obstinate to remove. 
Unless the stains are fresh, boiling 
water will have no effect on them. A 
good way to treat these stains is to 
soak the stained portions in sour milk 
a day or two, then spread them out 
smoothly on a board in the sun, 
dampen a little salt with sour milk 
and spread it on the spots. This will 
remove various stubborn stains. 

Javelle water will often remove 
stains that nothing else will affect. 
The mixture may be bought at the 
drug store, but is less expensive when 
prepared at home. It is made thus: 
Place 4 lbs bicarbonate of soda (bet- 
ter known as salsoda) in a granite 
iron kettle and pour over it 1 gal hot 
water; place over the fire and stir 
with a stick until the soda has all dis- 
solved, which will take about 10 min- 
utes; then add 1 lb chlorid of lime by 
tossing it into the boiling liquid. Stir 
gently until it is also dissolved and 
then set aside to cool. When eold 
strain off the clear part through a 
thin cloth into a jug and cork tightly 
for use. When needed add one part 
of the Javelle water to four parts of 
soft water. Soak the stained article 
in this solution for several hours, then 
thoroughly wash and rinse it and it 
will come out entirely free from 
stains. Javelle water will not injure 
white goods, but it is liable to fade 
colors. 


The Bending of the Twig. 


EUGENE C. DOLSON. 





When grown in years to man’s estate, 
With ways too fixed to turn, 

That hour of life indeed is late 
One’s errors to unlearn. 


Rlind eyes may not endure the light, 
Reforms come slow at best; 
Better to lead the child aright, 
And time will solve the rest. 
ees = 


An Egg Shampoo. 


M. F. SEARLES. 


In spite of the complaints one reads 
from time to time of the unpleasant 
“stickiness” of an egg shampoo, if 
properly used it is one of the best 
cleansers of the hair and head that 
can be found, and is quite as easily 
made use of by the amateur as by 
the professional. To succeed with it 
try the following plan: Break the 
egg and beat it thoroughly. Put a 
little warm water into a basin, lean 
the head over it, and damp the hair 
and head all over. Next dip the fingers 
in the beaten egg and rub the hair 
and head thoroughly with it. Quite 
a lather will be formed, which will 
bring out the dirt as efficaciously as 
soap, and be vastly better for the hair. 
Proceed until all the egg is used and 
every portion of the head has been 
thoroughly rubbed with it. The hair 
must now be thoroughly and carefully 
rinsed, using plenty of water, and re- 
newing it until it ceases to look 
cloudy. 

A-second person is required to per- 
form the rinsing, as the water should 
be poured over the head. When all 
the egg has been thoroughly rinsed 
off and the hair and head are clean, 
rub the head vigorously to dry it, be- 
ing careful not to knot or tangle the 
hair any more than possible, and then 
dry the long hair on a thick, soft towel 
as thoroughly as one can. Let it hang 
loose for an hour or so, allowing the 
air to play through it, and if by any 
means possible sit out in the sun while 
it is drying. It is always better not 
to dress the hair too soon after wash- 
ing it, and for this reason many 


MOTHERS AND 


women make a practice of shampoo- 
ing just before retiring at night. This 
is by no means wise, as too often, 
before the hair is thoroughly dry, sleep 
or fatigue drives one to rest, and not 
only is many a bad cold contracted 
in this way, but the hair itself is in- 
jured by remaining damp and unex- 
posed to the air all night. The better 
way is to take a couple of hours 
during the middle of the day, and 
allow the sunshine and fresh air to 
finish the delightfully invigorating 
process begun with the egg shampoo. 
Hair thus treated will be very soft 
and silky and have a pleasingly “‘alive’’ 
look impossible to hair which is not 
kept clean and in good condition. 





Hang up Your Hats, 

HELEN M. RICHARDSON. 
When putting either summer or 
winter hats away for the season, 
brush them thoroughly with a hat 
brush or a corn broom, then put them 
into a large milliner’s paper bag, tie 
a string tightly around the opening 
several inches down, leaving a loop in 
the string to hang them up by. Hang 
the bag upon a nail in the closet or 
attic, as the case may be, and the hat 
will come out as fresh as ever when 
wanted again. If you tie the string 
tightly enough around the neck of the 
bag, moths cannot get at it, neither 
can dust. 

A friend has a row of such bags 
hanging against the wall of an un- 
finished attic; and also a row of cloth 
bags in which are sewed up tightly 
various coats, dress waists and skirts 
with the hooks of the wire hangers 
protruding, to hang them up by. This 
is a more satisfactory way of caring 
for winter garments than laying them 
away in chests, where they are sure 
to be more or less wrinkled by pres- 
sure; and a piece of camphor sewed 
up in each bag is a safeguard against 
moths and carpet bugs. Dresses and 
coats which have hung all summer 
in bags large enough to comforably 
acommodate them, will be taken out 
in just as good condition as if they 
had been in daily use. If each hat, 
dress, coat, overcoat, ete, is plainly 
marked on the bag containing it with 
the owner’s name, and also with the 
name of the garment contained there- 
in, there will be no difficulty in finding 
it when wanted; and in the case of 
the hats, not a flower or a feather 
will be found disarranged when taken 
from its paper covering. 

ior 

A New Way with Dried Apples— 
For people who do not like a dried 
apple pie made in the usual way, try 
the following: To 1 qt apples after 
they are cooked down dry and freed 
from lumps, add 1 pt sweet cream or 
rich milk, two well beaten eggs and 
sugar to suit the taste. Nutmeg or 
other spices can be added as liked. 
Bake with two crusts. This amount 
will make four or five pies.—[Mrs J. M. 
Carter. 

A Cure for Hay Fever 
German physician has found an effec- 
tive cure for hay fever, in the mas- 
saging of the mucous membrane of 
the nose. The membrane must first 
be made insensible by cocaine, and 
the massage is made by means of a 
probe covered with cotton. It is made 
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The Purest of All Soaps. 


“Use different soaps for different purposes,” 


some one says. 


Why? 


If a soap is good enough for the hands and face, 
it is good enough for the body; and if it is good 
enough for the body, it is surely good enough for 


fine laundry purposes. 


Ivory is the purest of all soaps. 


No other soap 


is made of as good materials. No other soap is used 


for so many different purposes. 


No other soap has 


so wide a sale or so many enthusiastic users. 


Ivory Soap 
99444. Per Cent. Pure 





lasting only from 
for each nostril, at 
minute longer. 


once a day, 
three minutes 
first; later, one 


To Cure Bites—The best remedy I 
know of for mosquito bites, bee stings, 
corn worm and tobacco worm stings, 
is the application of a little kerosene 
oil.—[B. S. Shine. 


For Dandruff—The use of a coarse, 


blunt comb and a soft brush, together 
with frequent washing with cold water, 
will soon cure ordinary dandruff.—[Nel- 
lie Leonard, 


This fine meat 
according to the meat one has on 
hand. Take 1 pt lean pork or veal. 
which chopped fine, add 1 cup crack- 
ers rolled fine or dry bread crumbs. 
1 tablespoon chopped bacon, 1 table- 
spoon lemon juice, a few drops onion 
juice, 1 beaten egg and sufficient hot 
stock or gravy to moisten it so it can 
be molded into shape with the hands. 
Cut tiny strips of bacon and _ stick 
them into the outside of the loaf, 
which answers for quills and doubt- 
less give the dish its odd name. Bake 
until a nice brown all over, but not 
long enough to make the meat too 
dry, as it has been cooked before; 
only a short time is required. If made 
of beef, season with herbs in addition 
to the recipe given above. For chicken 
omit the onion and lemon juice and 
use celery instead. Many like the 
addition of a little grated horse-rad- 
ish, but I prefer to add that at the 
table, so each one can suit his own 
taste in the matter—[{Mrs H. M. 
Woodward. 
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loaf can be varied | 
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POTATO 


Its Cultivation, Growth, and Development, 
Sprays and Spraying, Harvesting and 
Storing, Production, Transportation 

and Marketing. 


By SAMUEL FRASER, 


Assistant A gronomist, Cornell University. 


This book is destined to rank as a standard 
work upon Potato Culture. While the practical 
side has been emphasized the scientific part has 
not been neglected, and the information given is 
of value both to the grower and the student. Ia 
the preparation of this work the author has 
drawn largely upon the reports and bulletins 
furnished by the American Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations during the past fifteen years 
and upon any European data which he has felt 
to be of sufficient value to warrant their intro 
duction. 

Treating upon its history and botany, some 
conditions influencing growth and development, 
soils, rotations, manuring and fertilizing, CoD 
siderations of seed, varieties, planting, culth 
vation, obstructions to growth and develop. 
ment, sprays and spraying, harvesting and 
storing, production, transportation and mal 
kets, chemical composition, breeding and select}. 
ing, tiie life history and methods of controlling 
many of the diseases and insects which attac 
potatoes are given. 

The book is well illustrated by photographs 
and drawings, nearly all of which were made 
expressly for this book by the author. Taken 
all in all it is the most complete, reliable and 
authoritative book on the potato ever porns 
in America. Illustrated, 5x7 inches, pages, 
price, postpaid, 75c. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Piace, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Opinions 








Some Side Lights on the Hired Man. 


AUNT MOLLIE. 





There are two sides to every ques- 
hired man has his side. 
I tl r 25 years or more we had 
hired n our family We always 
sat together. They sat in our 
<itt f they wished. We tried 
und them an influence 
help them for good all 
the As a rule they staid sev- 
el th us, and I never saw 
that re particularly grateful 
for dness shown them, espe- 
ci wanted them to do any 

wai if their own. 
( ( v, in whom I had taken 
gre t, wanted to go away ata 
I could not well spare him. 
He t t t he should go whether 
not, and because of 
z him to go at that 
t ‘ } revenge in not caring 
for k as before. Now I hired 
‘ man I had given him 
day 1 helped. him in many 
wal [ felt as if*I had the right 
: er I could spare him or 
trials, on both sides and 
core or more of men 
e, I agree that the labor 
of the greatest prob- 
the people. Summing up 
fro : ed experiences and what 
1} erved { other families, the 
hir growl and the people who 
like growling whether 

ot 

O were very careful to take 
day, no matter how press- 
rk I offered a man double 
rk on a holiday, as I had 
rk that needed doing badly 


Money was no 
rk went undone 
owed to sit with the fam- 
their employer just as 
nk if I were to try it over 


temptation 
Men who 








uld show less instead of 

more favors than before. 

The True Sphere of Woman. 

A. B. C., VT. 
my mind woman’s work on a 
¢ pretty much the same as Wo- 
} vork anywhere—kKeeping 4a 
hor To be a successful homekeep- 
er lires patience, tact, system; 
1 work. I do not think God 
eve tended woman to work in the 
field houlder to shoulder with man. 
To the mind of every thinking man or 
woman, it would seem that woman 
can fford to do that which is whol- 
ly uncalled for, and in many cases 
undermines instead of builds up the 


The average farmer's wife has all 
she is able to do physically to attend 
to her housework and social duties. 
the husband and children 
prefer to find the wife and 
mother within her home in, neat at- 
tire with a welcome smile and pleas- 
ant word awaiting their arrival, than 


Surely 


would 


to find her in the field with her soiled 
earthy garments, hair ruffled, face 
flushed with work far beyond her 
Strength. It is certain no one can 
be in two places at one time, ang 
While employed in outdoor labor she 


must be neglecting some indoor-duty. 
To me, earth holds no higher posi- 
tion than that of keeper of a home; 
to do this successfully a woman must 
preserve her health, and cultivate her 
mind; to do the former means clean- 
iiness 
To « ultivate the mind daily in some 
‘ine is a duty of every woman, and 
to my mind more essential than many 
things that some women think must 
be done every day. Many say “I have 
not time for reading and study.” Take 








time. This is a duty you owe to so- 
ciety, to your husband, to your chil- 
dren, and to yourself, and one that 
wilt bring to you and your family joy 
and content. There would not be the 
nervous, discontented farmers’ wives 
to-day if more thought was put into 


systematic work, thus giving more 
time to rest the body and feed the 
mind. 

Not a man, woman or child but is 


influenced by the surroundings in the 


home, and who is responsible for 
those surroundings? It must be to 
a great extent the wife and mother. 


She can bring sunshine and gladness 
by making the home the dearest spot 
on earth. 

Let us bearin 
stances alter 


mind that circum- 
and in cases of 
ill health or extreme poverty I think 
any womanly woman will go out of 
her sphere and perform any honorable 


cases, 


duty to aid those near and dear to 
her in misfortune. But in ordinary 
cases I do think that, a woman 


can best be a help to herself, to her 
family, to the community and to her 
God by being what she was intended 
to be. 
In this world many stations, 
In whatever clime we roam, 
But there’s nothing more ennobling, 
Than the Keeper of a home. 
God's Children—I am truly in sym- 
pathy with the writer of “Strongly 
Put.” There needs to be love on both 
sides of the home. God only knows 
the punishment in stere for those 
fathers and mothers who neglect their 
duty toward their children, which are 
his children.—[Mollie P. 


are 








Fair Minded—I have been pleased 
with the cheerful and contented spirit 
shown by Tablers writing on advant- 
ages of country life, but is not this 
a rather one-sided view to take? 
Would it not be to our advantage to 
hear what some reliable persons have 
to say about life in the city? After all 
are we not largely dependent on the 
city for our education as well as many 
other material things? I would sug- 
gest that we hear from both sides, the 
advantages of each, if perchance we 
might glean some new truth that will 
be a benefit to either side, and the 
upbuilding of both. As for myself I 
prefer the city in the winter and the 
country in summer.—[Sophie May. 

A Little Pointer Which Is True— 
The relish and enjoyment of the meals 
depends much upon the appearance 
of the table. The linen should be 
fresh and spotless. Table linen should 
not be starched, but ironed soft and 
smooth, and should not be laid on the 
bare, wooden top of the table, but 
over a padded cover made for the 
purpose. A heavy blanket will an- 
swer. A vase of flowers in the center 
of the table adds much to the cheer- 
fulness of meals. Cheerfulness aids 
digestion more than we imagine. The 
careful housekeeper who looks to the 
welfare of her family,, should pride 
herself on the nice appearance of her 
table as well as her culinary art and 
will find it pays tenfold.—[L. B. 


THE TABLE 
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impson - Eddystone 
ilvez 


make beautiful Summer dresses. 


Greys 


Fine designs in great variety. 
Absolutely fast color and 
cloth of superior texture and durabilfty. 


Ask your dealer for 


Simpson-Eddystone Si 


yr Greys. 


Sold by thousands of dealers tor over half a 


century. 


Three generations of Simpsons nave made Simpson 


Prints. 
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3 Champlain St... 


The White 


Lily Washer 


isa RECORD MAKER and a 
WASH BOARD: BREAKER 


More » of This Type Sold Annually Than 


All_ Others. Combined. 


Send us the name of your HARDWARE DEALER 


triali— FREE. 


1e will les’ you have one on thirty days’ 
White Lily Washer Co., 
Toledo, O. 





TS CANCER INCREASING? 


We hear of so many cases of Cancer nowadays 


| that it seems reasonable to suppose the disease 


is increasing rapidly. This is true to a certain 
extent, but it must be borne in mind that we at 
the present day have a rapidly increasing pop- 
ulation, better facilities for communication, and 
therefore, may learn of more people suffering. 
There is undoubtedly an hereditary predisposi- 
tion to the disease. Dr. David M. Bye, the able 
Cancer specialist of Indianapolis, Indiana, says 
if people in whose family Cancer develops, would 
just use his blood treatment, Cancerol, the dis- 
ease would be largely prevented and eventually 
stamped out. He has treated and cured many 
bad cases of Cancer and in nearly every situation 
of the body. Cancerol has stood the test and 
seems to mect all the requirements of aspecific. 
















Sold for Cash or on 
Monthly Payments. 


$10 to $20 
Saved. 


Freight 
paid east 
of the 





Your money re- 
funded aftersix 
months’ trial if 


, Clapp’s Ideal Steel Range 


is not 50 per cent better than others. My euperior location 
on Lake Erie, where iron, steel, coal, freights and skilled 
labor are cheaper and best. enables me to furnish a TOP 
NOTCH &teel Range at a clean saving of $10 to $20. Sen 

for free catalogues of all styles and sizes, with or withou 
reservoir, fo. city, town of country use. 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 235 Lynn St., Toledo, Ohio. 



















(PRACTICAL, STOVE AND RANGE MAN) 
All 


Ni P S i 
€N’S woo: QUITS 
Buy at manufacturer’s prices—direct from mill, 
saves half. Satisfaction sure. Samples free. Latest 
fabrics and colors in ladies’ dress goods, at half 


retail prices. Every yard guaranteed. Write tawlay. 
GLEN ROCK WOOLEN MILLS, - SOMERVILLE, N, J. 
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HOW I MAKE THE 
BLIND SEE AND CURE 
ALL EYE DISEASES 


CATARACTS, and all other eye diseases which produce 
blindness, are caused by poor circuletion of blood in the eye, 
the result of eye strain some 
time in the past. 

It isefolly to attempt to fe- 
etore the usefulness of the eye 
by applying e@ knife to any of 
the delicate, intricete parts. 
Think of the pain, suffering, 
blindness and even death that 





as been caused by the use of 
the knife on the eye. 
I discovered, several yeart 


aco, @ method of restoring the natural circulation of blood 
to the eyes, which is so eimple that a child can apply it. 

When this treatment is applied it immediately removes all 
strain onthe nerves and muscles of the eye, equalizing the 
circulation, thereby assisting nature in restoring the eye 
its normal functions. ee 

A postal card will get my book, and T wil? giv my 
free advice if you will write me @ short description of your 
case. Address Dr. Oren Oneal, Suite 175, 52 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


FRUIT 


HARVESTING, STORING, MARKETING 
By F. A. WAUGH 
A Practical Guide to the Picking, Storing, 
Shipping and Marketing of Fruit, 

While there are many books on the 
growing of fruit, this is the first one 
on the equally important work of hand- 
ling and selling it. The principal sub- 
jects covered are the fruit market, fruit 
picking, sorting and packing, the fruit 
storage, evaporating, canning, statistics 
of the fruit trade, fruit package laws, 
commission dealers and dealing, ete, 
etc. The important subjects of the fruit 
package and cold stcrage are especially. 
well and comprehensively treated. No 
progressive fruit grower. whether rais- 
ing fruit on a large or a 8! iall scale, can 
afford to be without this most valuable 
book. 

Illustrated, 5x7 inches, pp 250. 
price postpaid, $1.00. 








Cloth, 





Orange Judd Company 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, LL 
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with JAYNE’S 
EXPECTORANT 


TOP THAT COUGH 








| An almost, infallible remedy for dis- 
eases of the Throat. and Lungs, 
known @ used the world over for 
almost a Century. 












GET IT FROM YOUR DRUGGIST. 








LARGEST MANURE SPREADER IN THE WorLD 


addition to our Slat Bottom Spreaders we make 5 sizes with Tight Bottoms. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


CAPACITY 150 BUSHELS 
li’s An AMERICAN 


Americah Manure Spreaders are made in 5 sizes and 9 styles, ranging in capacity from 50 to 150 bushels. 


Whether you are a Dairyman, Horseman 


or Ranchman, requiring a Manure Spreader of Great Capacity, or operate a medium sized or small farm, one of 
these American Manure Spreaders was built for you. Take your pick from the largest and best line of Manure Spreaders in 
the World. Every American Manure Spreader is equipped with our sprocket-«and-chain drive, giving far greater power 


than any Gearing Spreader can possibly have. 
drag teeth, twice as long as those used on other spreaders. 
Driver regulates the flow of manure by a simple lever. 
returnable bottom, safety link to prevent breakage, positive force feed, combination rake and end gate, and 


of 


fineness. 


Distribution 


Cylinder has great strength and its teeth are made of square steel, like 
They quickly reduce any kind of manure to the right degree 
is always even. 


The automatically 


numerous other strong features, together with the most substantial construction, combine to make the American the 


be 


know about our liberal plan of sale. 


st manure spreader in the world. 


We want to place in your hands our Catalogue and Manure Handbook, whicn contains information worth dollars to you. 
Tell us what stock you own and we will give you our best judgment as to the 


e sell 


on time or for cash. 


We want you to 


Spreader you ought to buy. Write for Book and Special Proposition today. AMERICAN HARROW CO., i129 — St., Detroit, Mich. 











TAKES LESS POW- 
ER because it is the 
only blower that pro- 
vides for the speed of 
the fan according to 
elevation. Hundreds tes- 
tify to its superiority over 
others. 


GREATER CAPACITY 
because the machines have flaring sides 
making the table much wider. Larger 
rollers, deeper throat anda heavy inde- 
pendent balance wheel to maintain the mo- 
tion. A l-horse steam engine furnishes 
ample power to run a cutter and blower from 
10 to 15 tons capacity per hour. Many are 
running with 8-horse gasoline engines and do 
satisfactory work. 

OHEAPER TO OPERATE because 
the self feed table is so wide. No feeder 
necessary. Simply drop the unbound bun- 
dies on the table and the self feed machine 
does the rest. ‘The blower is guaranteed to 
handle all the machine can cut, and elevate 
same to a silo of any height. The fan case 
is pressed from heavy steel, reinforced by 
steel angles, therefore it cannot get out of 
shape. Weuselarger pipe than others—it’s 
because our machines cut faster. 

SPECIAL SIZES. Our specials No. 
12, 14, 16 and 18 are the ideal silo fillers, for 
they are larger and stronger than their size 
indicates. That’s why they are called 
specials 
@, ACCIDENTS ARE IMPOSSIBLE 
on the Smalley Safety Blower, for when iron 
or other hard foreign substance comes in 
contact with the knives the fly wheel and 
pulley revolve loosely on the main shaft, 
stopping the machine instantly. Machines 
got so provided will be badly broken, some- 


SMALLEY MANUFACTURING CO., 





times 
causing fatal 
accidents. 

DRIVING DEVICE 
is new and effective. Drive belt runs 
cutter and blower. The tightener prevents 
belt slippages. 

MOUNTINGS: We have a durable 
and! inexpensive four-wheeled truck for 
mounting our cutters and blowers. 

PRIOES are lower than machines of 
like capacity can be purchased elsewhere. 

DON’T EXPERIMENT. It’s an- 
noying andexpensive. We did that for you. 
Get our machine, it has the reputation of 
being the best that money will buy, has fifty 
years of practical experience back of it and 
no disappointed customer. 

This is what Geo, McKerrow, of Pewats 
kee, Wisconsin, president of the Wisconsin 
State Fair, says: ‘‘The only trouble we had 
with the Smalley No. 18, special and blower, 
was to get the corn tovit fast enough to keep 
it busy.” 

Our free catalogue fully explains the 
Smalley Modern Silo Filler that will save 
you the most money and never cause you 
trouble. Write for it today. 


The Baler for speed. Bales 12 to 18 tons a day. 
Has 40 inch feed hole. Adapted to bank barn 
work. Stands up to its work—no digging holes 
for wheels. Self-feed Attachment increases 
capacity, lessens labor, makes better bales and 
does not increase draft. Send for catalogue. ’ 


Sandwich Mfg. Co., 120 Main St., Sandwich, Ills. 
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is a fixed fact in modern agriculture. The be i i 
’ re. st success in farm operations now demands its use. 
Good farmers everywhere recognize this fact and have only to decide what spreader itis best to 


buy. 


all of it when you buy the Success. 
farmer. M 
with the Big Sprocket Chain Drive. 


We assure you that the safe plan is to buy the Success Ma i 
a ‘ i nure Spreader. It is the re- 
sult of 26 years of experience in manufacturing manure spreaders. 4 a 


You get the advantage of 


We have sold as many as 20 Success i 
More of our spreaders are in use than all other ne pre + mr pet Metab 
See hind wheel in cut. 
‘aft, easiest to load, most durable, and spreads fastest and 
thing containing fertilizing elements, spreading broadcast or in drills. 


» The only spreader 
Simplest, strongest, lightest 
most evenly. Handles any- 
Automatic as to freeing 


COILED - 


FENCE 


That is Horse High, Bull 
Strong, Pig-chicken tight. 


i. 
ans 
<a SOLD DIRECT TO YOU. 
SZ a ade pay the Frente 
F 


pS, 
CZ aS ‘faa Our Catalogue tells how 
Wire is made, how Wireis 


4 
mo calvanized,—why some is 
[PAYS ae Sood andsome bad. You 
EX. VA | ~~ W should have this informae 
a ne Seition. Write for Catalogue. 
— Sauna HITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
o's wa Box 205 Muncie Indiana 
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DeLOACH PATENT 
is the Original and Simplest 
Variable Friction Feed. 


Avoid imitators and infringers and buy the Genuine. Saw Mills, 
4H.P.and up. Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn Mills, 4 Stroke 
Hay Presses, Water Wheels. Catalogfree. We pay the freight, 
DeLOACH Mill M’f’g Co., Box525, Atlanta, Ga, 


Saw Miills 


/ From 4 h.p. size to largest made. Favor- 
ites in every lumber district, because high- 
est grade. Edgers. Trimmers, Planers, Wood 
Saws, Shingle and Lath Mills, etc. Catalog free. 
American Saw Mill Machinery Go., 
605 Engineering Bldg. New York. 











ARE USED 
BY THE 





In sending out their last specifications for pas- 
Oline engines for West Point, the U. S. War 
Department required them “‘to be Olds Engines 
orequal.”” They excel all others or the U. §, 
Government would not demand them. 
Send for catalogue of our Wizard Engine, 2 
to8 H. P. (jump spark tgnition, same as ii 
the famous Oldsmobile) the most econo 
small power engine made; fitted with either 
pump jack or direct-connected pump; 
suitable for all kinds of work; orour 
general catalog showing ali sizes, 
Oids Gasoline Engine Works, 
Lansing, Mich. 





New York Agents, 


R. B. DEYO & CO., Binghamton, N. ¥ 
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Monarch 
Hydraulie 
PRESS 


—FOR— 
CIDER, WINE, 
—— —/ etc. Greatest ca- 

city, best results with least power. Steel beams, 
sills, etc. Great strength and durability. Safety 
device prevents breakage. Different sizes and capac 
ities. New Special Features This Year. ; 
Gasoline engines, stationary, portable and traction, 
A. B. Farquhar Co's. Boilers, Engines, Saw 
Mills, Threshers. Ask for catalogue. 
Monarch Machinery Go., 
Roomi59. 89 Cortlandt St., New York City. 























Catalogue C. 


ABENAQUE 


GASOLENE ENGINES 


PORTABLE and STATIONARY 


HAY PRESSES, 
ENSILAGE 
CUTTERS A 
BLOWERS, 
THRESHERS, 
GRINDERS. 
rt 
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QUE MACHINE WORKS 
WESTMINSTER STA., VT. 





STUMP PULLERS 


Seven Sizes 


YY 


up = a’ ow 
Ores 4 W.SMITH GRUBBER CO. LACROSSE WIS 














BALES ** ioay HAY 


and Make a Profit 


’resses. Easy to operate. Easy to buy, 

8 years —18 patents; big feed opening; greatest power. 
© get the book of facts and letters from many users just 
say HAY PRESS to GEO. ERTEL CO., Quincy, ii. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Through the Laboratory and School uarden, 
By C. R. Jackson and Mrs. L. S. Daugherty. 


As its name implies, this book gives explicit 
directions for actual work in the laboratory and 
the school garden, through which agricultural 
principles may be taught. The authors’ aim has 
been to present actual experimental work in 
every phase of the subject possible, and to state 
the directions for such work so that the student 
can perform it independently of the teacher, 
and to state them in such a way that the re- 
sults will not be suggested by these directions. 
One must perform the experiment to ascertain 
the result, 

It embodies in text a comprehensive, 
practical, scientific, yet simple discussion of 
such facts as are necessary to the understanding 
of many of the agricultural principles involved 
in everyday life. The book, although primarily 
intended for use in schools, is equally valuable 
to anyene desiring to obtain in an easy and 
pleasing manner a general knowledge of eiemen- 
tary agriculture. Fully illustrated, 54x8 inches, 
462 pages, cloth. Price $1.50 net. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Marquette Building. 
CHICAGO. 


the 


62-54 Lafayette Place, 
NEW YORK. 

















**] SAW YOUR ADV. IN 


beater, spreading the load, return of apron, change of s i i 

er, a » speed, etc. Made in four sizes to suit the 
requirements of alll parts of the country. Guaranteed in every way, Think these things 
Over and then write for our free book, “Farm Fertility.” Illustrates and describes all, 


KEMP & BURPEE MANUFACTURING CO.,Box 32, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


THE OLD, RELIABLE A. A.” 


If you begin every letter you write to an advertiser 

with the words above, you will be sure to geta prompt 

answer and exceptionally good treatment from our 
advertisers. 


TANDARD FARM BOOK 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
652 Lafayette Place, New York, N. ¥. 
Marquette Building. - Chicago, UL 











